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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


BOOK ROOM 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager 
The Universalist Publishing House will furnish 
promptly any book published anywhere. Give our 
own Book Room the benefit of your patronage. All 
profits go to denominational purposes. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is{required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles~be professed. 


Editorial 


A MORE SEARCHING DOCUMENT 


HE newspapers of the United States have given 
many pages to the encyclical of the Pope on 
marriage, but comparatively little space to a 

much more searching document, the message of the 
secretaries of the benevolent boards of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The Christian Century publishes 
the document, and discusses it editorially under the 
caption “A Great Church Faces Reality.”’ Says the 
Christian Century: “It is one of the most hope-inspiring 
and important documents to come from a church 
source in recent years.”’ We dissent so emphatically 
from the attacks of this publication on President 
Hoover that we are glad to record our emphatic ap- 
proval of this editorial. “If the words” (of this docu- 
ment), says the Christian Century, “could be circulated 
generally, it is not hard to believe that they would 
become the most discussed formulation of church 
purpose this country has known.” The Christian 
Century points out what is not in the document— 
primary concern for their own denominational affairs, 
the welfare of boards, collections, building campaigns, 
or church institutions of any kind. The Methodists 
know that “the internal arrangements of denomina- 
tional life are not among the most important questions 
which religion now confronts.” 

Then the Christian Century summarizes the 
Methodist letter for its readers. The challenging 
fact that it brings out is that “to-day is a day of enor- 
mous opportunity for spiritual advance.’ The masses 
of men will not accept poverty, race discrimination, 
militarism, the maintenance of luxury standards in one 
nation by imposing poverty standards on others. The 
church is told that it must face these issues. 

Though the evils described by the letter are 
public evils, the remedies proposed start with private, 
personal changes. 

In the letter the inference is plain that the church 
had better raise its standards and if necessary become 
a much smaller body. If a minister or layman bows 
down before Mammon he can not be a useful Metho- 
dist. He had better not stay in the church. Here is 
something to be considered. How widespread among 
Universalists are love of luxury, willingness to profit 
by the sufferings of others, a narrow patriotism, a 
worship of power.? . 

The text of this document may well be made the 
basis of group and individual study. 


A BY-PRODUCT THAT MAY PROVE THE 
MAIN PRODUCT 


HERE are some interesting by-products of the 
publication of the itinerary of the Universalist 
Good Will European Tour of 1931. 

In a Massachusetts church of a sister denomina- 
tion, a layman is getting up a group of ten men to give 
the pastor of that church the trip as an expression of 
their love and loyalty, and also with the idea that he 
will be a more useful minister when he comes back. 

Dr. Macpherson, chairman of the tour, comments 
upon this incident as follows: “I certainly hope that 
one of our own Universalist churches will be first under 
the wire to prove that the Universalists can see a good 
thing as well as these other Christians.” 

* * 


A SURVIVAL OF SAVAGERY 


N unhappy familiarity is all that keeps us from 
realizing how much of the ancient brutalities 
survives in our criminal codes. A _ corre- 

spondent has recently sent us an interesting account 
of the hanging at Salem, Massachusetts, long ago, 
of a boy of seventeen for the crime of arson, though 
the evidence, as we should read it now, clearly shows 
irresponsibility, if not irrationality. The case, as our 
correspondent points out, “‘illustrates the tardy fol- 
lowing of enlightened public opinion by legal enact- 
ment. Ifalaw, however foolish, unjust, or cruel, gets 
into the civil procedure of the state or nation, it is al- 
most impossible to get it repealed or seriously amended. 
Somehow the statute book serves as a kind of em- 
balming substance which, without changing the form 
or the spirit of the law, establishes it in perma- 
nency.”’ 

It is difficult for us to realize that in what we call 
the great and heroic days of England more than two 
hundred different crimes were punishable by death, 
or that on Manhattan Island men were not merely 
executed but slowly burned to death in order that 
their punishment might be more terrible. In most of 
the states of the Union to-day leading citizens are 
trying to get the death penalty abolished, not only on 
the ground of its demonstrated futility but much 
more because it is the outstanding survival of an ar- 
chaic system that embodied the savage philosophy of 
an-eye-for-an-eye or a-tooth-for-a-tooth. In Massa- 
chusetts the agitation has been reinforced by the fact 
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that recently we had two men under sentence of death 
at the same time, one of whom had been within a few 
hours of execution for a crime which only one of them 
could possibly have committed. 

Only the fact that, as our correspondent says, all 
this is embalmed in codes, modified but not essentially 
changed since the days of rack and stake, keeps us 
from realizing both the barbarism and the stupidity of 
capital punishment. Intelligent people everywhere 
are seeing that the criminal is a social product as well 
as an individual malefactor, and that if we could elec- 
trocute all the gunmen and bootleggers in the United 
States to-day we would have another crop to-morrow, 
unless we changed the conditions which produce gun- 
men and bootleggers. 

Universalist Conventions have repeatedly gone 
on record against our barbarous penology as a viola- 
tion of the fundamentals of our faith. It is for 
Universalists everywhere to see that these resolutions 
are translated into really civilized statutes. 

* * 


PHILOSOPHY FROM THE ANT* 


AN is so conscious of his superiority to the rest 
of creation that it is interesting and informing 
for him to pause occasionally and meditate on 

the smallest of invertebrates, to consider the intelli- 
gence which they unquestionably exhibit, and to 
compare his activities with theirs. After a little such 
study, the average person is both startled and amazed 
by the many similarities in the lives of the small and 
the lives of the great, and he is inclined to begin to 
wonder just why it is that man is so certain, that he 
has believed so firmly, that of all creation he alone is 
immortal. 

Maurice Maeterlinck, in his “Life of the Ant,” 
goes farther than this. He accuses us of being re- 
luctant to admit that there can be in the world other 
beings whose intelligence or moral qualities “give 
them as valid a claim as our own to certain spiritual 
importance, and suggest that they may be destined to 
play some exceptional part in the world, to achieve 
some sort of immortality, to nourish vague and mu- 
nificent hopes. That they should share with us a 
privilege which we believe to be unique shatters our 
immemorial illusions, humiliates and discourages us.” 
He believes that as we see thousands and millions of 
ants come and go without any permanent result of 
their labors and no apparent goal but death, we are 
unwilling to face the fact that such may be the case 
with us and to say, if so, life is enough. 

Then, strangely enough, he tells us that through 
evolution the life of the formicary has gradually 
replaced individual existence with collective immor- 
tality, until the ant “lives above all in immortality, 
for she is a part of a. whole which nothing can de- 
stroy,” while we, evolving in a reverse direction, have 
preferred individual immortality to collective immor- 
tality. Whereupon he observes: “But we are beginning 
to doubt if it (individual immortality) is possible, and 


in the meantime we have lost the sense of the col- . 


lective. Shall we recover it? The Socialism and 


*“The Life of the Ant.” 
Day Company. $2.50.) 


By Maurice Maeterlinck. (John 


Communism towards which we are advancing mark a 
step in this direction.” 

But these speculations open up so many questions 
in the mind of M. Maeterlinck that he begins to 
wonder: 

“Did the Unknowable that leads us, not wholly 
certain of its direction, choose to make three experi- 
ments, on the termites, the ants, and the bees, before 
launching on. time or eternity man, its final thought, 
and the latest comer among the animals? Can it be 
that we are the fourth trial, and very probably the 
fourth unsuccessful experiment? Is it possible to de- 
duce from the three previous experiments, any presage 
of our own fate? It is a question that we ought to ask, 
for we ought to interrogate all things.”’ 


And so he ponders what purpose the ants serve, 
whither they go, what befalls them, what becomes of 
them when they die, and asks: 
“Why smile at these questions when they are asked 
of insects, and take them seriously when they relate to 
man? Is the difference between us so very great? Can 
a little more or less cerebral activity change from the 
very foundation the laws of the universe, of justice and 
eternity, award immortality, or render it forever im- 
possible?” 


To him, it is impossible to believe that “in neither 
space nor time does there accumulate a kind of re- 
serve supply of all experience, all efforts, all struggles 
against evil, misery, suffering, stupidity, and matter,’” 
or that some day everything will be lost, since, “though 
evil harms the whole world, good profits nobody.” 

But though he believes that we should question 
our supremacy in the universe, M. Maeterlinck ad- 
mits that he still finds man unique by the questing 
note on which he ends: 

“Ts the great sign that divides us from all that 

breathes, our discontent? Do we ask too much of a 
planet of the tenth, indeed of the ten-thousandth or- 
der? . . . . Are we alone in hoping that there may be 
something better? Is it this thought that sets us apart? 
. . . . We may well ask ourselves whence it can have 
come to us. . . . let us not neglect it, for it is without 
a doubt the only thought that comes to us from beyond 
this earth.”’ 


Are we more important than insects? Are they 
as important as we? Why are we afraid to face such 
a possibility? After all, with so many mysteries: 
surrounding us, why should we fear this—that the 
universe may contain other beings that are working 
with us toward a perfect order which we can not 


glimpse as yet? 


COMMUNIST-MAKING CONGRESSMEN 


E have read with such stoicism as we could 
muster the report of the Congressional Com- 
mittee headed by the Hon. Hamilton Fish 

upon the activities of communists in the United 
States, and a long list of repressive measures suggested 
for passage by Congress. 

Our first thought is “A grand futility.” Our 
second is ‘‘“A menace to our institutions.’”’ But the 
Reds are not the menace—the Fish Commission is the 
menace. 

We do not mean to suggest fora moment that acts. 
by Reds in violation of law should not be punished 


possible line. 
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swiftly and sternly. We do say that arrest for ideas 
and punishment for principles would start this country 
upon a course of procedure never before followed, the 
end of which no man could see. 

If we adopt the principle that we can arrest and 
banish a man for communist ideas, what guaranty 
have we that we will not train up a generation which 
holds it to be sound Americanism to arrest and punish 
a man for prohibition ideas, or Catholic ideas? There 
is one safe line to follow: Test men by their deeds. 

From the standpoint of stopping the spread of 
communism, the Fish Commission takes the worst 
Make a few communist martyrs and a 
wave of communism will sweep over the country. 
Furnish public parks and soap-boxes, give them plenty 
of space in which to argue, and they will kill com- 
munism with words. Most communists are terrible 
bores. To end communism we had better subsidize 
them and send them over the land. 

Oh, these fears—these fears of the choleric old 
gentlemen in the exclusive clubs, of the alarmist pro- 
fessionals in patriotic circles, of Congressmen on tours 
of investigation—they really will accomplish some- 
thing in time, but it will be the exact opposite of what 
they want. 


* * 


THE UNIVERSALIST BOOKLET 

OURTEEN thousand copies of the Universalist 

Way of Life for the Lenten Season of 1931 

have been ordered by our churches. Other 
orders are coming in. The subject of the booklet is 
“Becoming Christ Minded.” It is issued by the 
Universalist General Convention and furnished to 
churches for three cents each for one hundred copies 
and over—three and one half cents or five cents each 
for smaller quantities. The Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles 
of California is the author. ‘‘We must journey on,” 
he says in his preface, “interpreting our faith in terms 
of life and reality.”’ This booklet helps us journey on. 
The studies are well prepared. They have the one 
object of inducing us to feed upon the ideals of Jesus 
and to apply them in our lives. 

For Ash Wednesday, February 18, the subject 
is ‘Preparing Our Minds.” Mr. Ruggles says: ‘Our 
thoughts make our lives. . . . Confide in the capacity 
and integrity of your mind. . . . Each time you think 
in terms of the good and the true your mind leaps 
forward in strength and power.” 

Our power to serve the world will be vastly en- 
larged if we try to enrich our lives in Lent by spiritual 
studies of this kind. 


* * 


BURRIS JENKINS’ BOOK 

URRIS JENKINS has written an informal auto- 
biography.* Not one penny of the royalties 

will go to Burris Jenkins. They will be used to 
support the Christian, the sixteen-page weekly which 
Burris Jenkins edits. We have said frequently that 
the Christian is one of the livest of the weeklies, and 
the recent issue in which Dr. Jenkins voices his ad- 
miration for Herbert Hoover and Woodrow Wilson 


By Burris Jen- 
Price $2.00. 


*“American Religion as I See It Lived.” 


kins. The Bobbs Merrill Co. Indianapolis. 


proves it. ‘Now we say that the informal autobiog- 
raphy—‘“‘American Religion’ as I See It Lived’’—is 
the livest part of this live man set down in permanent 
form. 

Here is a preacher who has been in the thick of 
things for forty years. He has fought the battles of 
liberalism, for the social gospel, for the higher criticism, 
for evolution, for international good will, and all that 
time has kept the work moving in one of the largest 
churches of the country. In this book he gives us his 
experiences, tells us about his friends, takes us cruis- 
ing, gives us his philosophy. It is a great story. 

What a tragedy to tag a man like Jenkins with 
a denominational label, so that for the best part of his 
ministry a lot of people thought he did not belong to 
them. He belongs to everybody—high church and 
low, broad church and narrow, and the book proves it. 


AE 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Something light, dainty, beautiful, left the world 
when Pavlowa, the Russian dancer, died in The 
Hague. She was known and admired not only in 
London, Paris, Berlin and New York, but in Buenos 
Aires, Rio, Tokyo and Hong Kong. In an ideal 
civilization there is room for the dance. Pavlowa 
made it a ministry of beauty. No breath of scandal 
ever blew over her. 


Joseph B. Egan, headmaster of Harvard School in 
Charlestown, Mass., is a devoted Catholic, also a 
strong prohibitionist, also a friend of the Protestant 
editor of the Congregationalist—so intimate that they 
take vacation trips together—also an author with 
several exquisite books for young people to his credit. 
“Wings of Flame” and ‘‘New Found Tales” are col- 
lections of folk tales from all countries retold for young 
people—the latter collection being circulated widely 
by the Children’s Book of the Month Club. These 
stories, written for character education, told first in 
the class room, have had to be adapted to children of 
many faiths. Therein lies their great value. 


Speaking before the Greater Boston Federation 
of Churches the other night, President Barbour of 
Brown University said he did not believe that we 
should reach organic union of the churches in our 
time, but that more and more we are achieving co- 
operative unity. “There is a great difference,” said 
Dr. Barbour, “between a denomination and a sect. 
A denomination is a body denominated by a certain 
name. A sect is a body cut off by its sectarianism. 
In these days to be cut off is to die. What do we need 
in the fellowship of the churches? Most of all, 
people of vision. The world suffers as much from 
the littleness of people as from their wickedness. And 
remember that vision is primarily a matter of spiritual 
altitude. The higher you are, the farther you can 
see.” 


There is a fine phrase by Brunner of Zurich in 
the preface to his “Theology of Crisis,’ where he 
says that his lectures are concerned not “with how 
one may rightly conceive reality, but how one may 
rightly exist in the midst of that reality.” 


‘ ———— TTT 
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| Abraham Lincoln 
Herbert A. Jump 


| NE hundred and twenty-two years ago, Abra- 
w| ham Lincoln, the greatest and most rep- 
resentative American, was born in Hardin 

1} County, Kentucky. This fact demands ap- 
propriate recognition wherever the Stars and Stripes 
are flung to the breeze, wherever friends of man 
gather to forward their humanitarian work, wherever 
Christians assemble to pray for the Kingdom of Ged. 
For Lincoln was a patriot, a philanthropist and a 
prophet. 

Lincoln was an intellectually ambitious boy. 
With no educational advantages to start with, he be- 
came at length a lawyer of exceptional acuteness, a 
statesman of world-wide vision, a master of English 
style and the guide of the American people. But how 
did he do it? By plodding, plodding, and yet more 
pledding. He was born in a single-room, one-window 
log cabin on the Kentucky frontier, the house and 
farm being sold later by his father for ten barrels of 
whiskey and twenty dollars in money. His boyhocd 
was spent in a wild, desolate, unprcductive country. 
At the age of nine his mother died, and so poor was 
the family that her death bed was made only of skins 
and leaves, her sick room had for its floor the cold 
sod, and, as there was no clergyman within many 
miles, she was laid away in a pine box without the 
formalities of a funeral. Thus the mystery of death 
was added to the burden of poverty in the experience 
of the lad. 

But a good stepmother succeeded Nancy Hanks, 
and under her inspiration Abraham began to go to 
school. Not for long, however; less than a year’s 


schooling all told lies back of the marvelous achieve-- 


ment of Lincoln. But what he lacked in advantages 
he made up for by ambition. Having learned to read 
he borrowed every book in the country-side within a 
range of fifty miles, and the total number of volumes 
in this “loan library’’ was seven. 

From these precious literary treasures he used to 
copy extracts on pine boards, using a quill pen dipped 
in brier-root ink. For his figuring he appropriated 
the wocden fire-shovel, marking it with charcoal and 
shaving it off clean again when he wished to erase his 
sum. He used the firelight for his lamp, and was up 
at his studies when the birds were at their songs. If, 
as some one has said, genius is an infinite capacity for 
hard work, then Lincoln was a genius even when a lad. 

Before long he began to create literature, boyish 
literature but a true expression of his soul. He wrote 
an essay on “temperance” and one on “cruelty to 
animals.”’ And was there ever a more delicious al- 
bum sentiment than the lines he invented and inscribed 
in the first copy book he ever owned? 


“Abraham Lincoln, his hand and pen: 
He will be good, but God knows when.”’ 


It was not unnatural that as part of his eager- 
ness for adventure he should before long seek to try 
out his fortune in politics. He had read some law 
but he had done something that was better—he had 
studied human nature in the village store, on the 


. feet projecting above the window sill. 


flat-boat, in the woods. So at the age of twenty-four 
he announced himself as a candidate for the legisla- 
ture. He was defeated, and if he had been made of 
softer stuff he might have allowed his political career 
to end thus ingloriously. But no, he was “persistent” 
in his public-mindedness. Two years later he tried 
again and won. 

The unselfishness of his civic ideals occasionally 
stood out in bright contrast to the civic ideals en- 
tertained by many Americans of that day. On one 
occasion after he became President a delegation of 
New York bankers claiming that they represented 
fifty millions of dollars appeared at the White House 
and pathetically begged for a gunboat to protect 
New York from possible attack by Confederate 
cruisers. ‘‘Gentlemen,” replied President Lincoln, 
“T presume that the gunboats are actively engaged 
elsewhere. But meanwhile the financial credit of the 
government is at very low ebb. If I were worth half 
as much as you gentlemen are represented to be, and 
if I were as badly frightened as you seem to be, I 
would build a gunboat and present it to the govern- 
ment.’”’ When Americans in general, rich and poor 
alike, are zealous, not so much to get something out 
of the government as to give something to the govern- 
ment, a new era of national prosperity will ensue. — 

He was a simple, natural man. He never lost 
his sense of humor. The red tape of officialism al- 
ways irritated him. The deviousness of conven- 
tional diplomacy excited his contempt. Never quite 
losing the tang of the soil, he often aroused the ridicule 
of the kid-gloved followers of fashion. “See those 
feet?” asked a resident of Washington of his com- 
panion as they walked by the White House in the 
early ’60’s. The visitor looked and saw a row of 
“That is) a 
Cabinet meeting; the largest feet belong to Abe Lin- 
coln.”’ And yet at other times, with all his ungain- 
liness and unconventionality, President Lincoln seemed 
positively beautiful. So at least believed the sol- 
diers in the hospitals and camps about Washington 
as they saw the stooping figure of “‘Father Abraham’ 
stalking toward them in the dusk of a hot day, felt 
his great hand clasp theirs in its giant strength, heard 
his vibrant voice speaking words of courage or telling 
some pat story, and gazed into his sweet but furrowed 
face on which rested the sadness of all the bloody 
battlefields, and all the repeated discouragements, 
and all the continuous misjudgments by friends and 
enemies, that darkened the tragic years. 

The simple heart cares for essential rather than 
formal religion. Lincoln illustrates this truth. As 
a part of his straightforward, manly honesty, Lin- 
coln would not join a church with whose creed he was 
out of sympathy; hence, in the days when emphasis 
was usually laid upon theology, he found it more 
comfortable to remain outside of formal church 
membership. But his ideas on religion were sane 
and true at every point. When a woman from Vir- 
ginia came to him with a request that a church in her 
town which was being used temporarily for a hospital 
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be restored to them for purposes of prayer, he replied: 
“My candid opinion is, Madam, that God wants your 
church a great deal more for poor, wounded Union 
soldiers to get well in than for Secesh people to wor- 
ship in.” 

The substance of the religion of th’s simple, nat- 
ural, honest man can be found in two famous ut- 
terances, and on them, even if we had no other evi- 
dence, I am willing frankly to record a conviction 
that Abraham Lincoln was a Christian. To a friend 
he declared as the anti-slavery campaign became 
hotter and hotter that finally brought him to the 


_ Presidential chair in 1860: “I know there is a God and 


that he hates injustice and slavery. Douglas doesn’t 
care whether slavery is voted up or down, but God 
cares, and humanity cares, and I care, and with 
God’s help I shall not fail.” Here is Lincoln’s faith 
in righteousness, as taught by Christ and guaranteed 
by God. And to this noble word needs to be added 
another utterance, equally lofty: “Die when I may, 
I want it said of me by those who know me best that 
I always plucked a thistle and planted a flower where 
I thought a flower would grow.” Here is love, the 
love that would redeem the world. When a soul 
stands for righteousness and love, and seals his de- 
votion to these ideals by years of passionate suffering 
and by a martyr’s death, who dare deny him the title 
of a follower of the Son of Man? If Abraham Lincoln 
can not be called a Christian, for whom shall the 
name be reserved? 

Lincoln stood for America. He was an “incar- 
nation of American common. sense.” He was one 
of the plain people and always the plain people’s friend. 
Hence in his death a nation was smitten into speech- 
less grief as has happened never before or since. It 
was the cross that taught the world the inner meaning 
of Christ; it was the pistol of John Wilkes Booth that 
flashed into the consciousness of the American people 
some sense of the greatness of Abraham Lincoln. 

You remember the sad story. Richmond had 
fallen. Lincoln had visited the Confederate capital 
and had been welcomed as a God by the thousands of 
negroes. ‘Bless de Lord, dere is de great Messiah,” 
they sang, and kneeled and reverently touched the 
skirt of his coat as he passed by. He returned to 
Washington. The following Friday was Good Fri- 
day, and on this day the Stars and Stripes were un- 
furled over Fort Sumter, where they had been lowered 
four years before. Lee had surrendered at Appomat- 
tox, all auspices pointed toward a swift return of 
peace and tranquillity, and a great gladness appro- 
priate to the Eastertide was sweeping over the nation. 
That evening they went to Ford’s Theater to see the 
play ‘Our American Cousin.” They were warned 
against going; rumors of conspiracy were in the air. 
But Lincoln could never believe ill of his fellow human 
beings. The President arrived late, and enjoyed the 
play for about an hour. Suddenly a pistol shot rang 
out through the darkened auditorium. At first the 
audience supposed it was part of the play, but an in- 
stant later Mrs. Lincoln’s scream pierced the stillness, 
a young man waving a dagger leaped from the Presi- 
dent’s box to the stage, cried out melodramatically, 
for he was an actor, ‘‘Sic Semper Tyrannis,”’ the motto 
on the seal of the Confederate state of Virginia, and 


disappeared. Thus did assassination count its first 
noble victim in American history. 

That shot, like another famous musket-shot fired 
at Lexington nearly a century earlier, rang round the 
world. America was startled, Europe was amazed. 
Those who had hated Lincoln suddenly began to love 
him. Those who had feared him began to revere him. 
And when a few days later his body was slowly borne 
back to Illinois by the same route he had followed 
when he came triumphantly to Washington four years 
before, a hushed and weeping nation paused from its 
toil to do him honor. Arches of black were erected 
across the railroad. Bonfires lit the way. Part of 
the journey was made in a drizzling rain, but despite 
this fact and whether the hour was in the daytime or 
in the dead of night, every town and village and hamlet 
poured forth its population to watch his funeral train 
pass by, and with the tears on their faces mingling 
with the cool rain-drops they silently gave him their 
last greeting, waving their farewells or swinging their 
lanterns through the darkness. 

In the tolling church-bells, in the muffled drum- 
beat, in the hushed voices of strong men, in the moans 
of an emancipated race who in their ignorance thought 
that Uncle Sam himself was dead—in all these tokens 
of grief it was as though one were listening to the sob 
of a great people. In his home-town of Springfield 
he was buried by the loving hands of neighbors. ‘Old 
Bob,” the horse he used to ride, walked behind the 
funeral car of his dead master. Above his grave a 
monument was soon erected, paid for in part by thou- 
sands of black men whose shackles of slavery he had 
broken. In England another monument was raised, 
a gift from the workingmen of Lancashire, for they 
felt that in the death of Lincoln oppressed humanity 
of whatever race or country had lost a champion. 

The soul of Lincoln is still marching on through 
the life of the American people. Calm, steady, clear- 
eyed, pure-hearted, fearless, magnanimous, humble, 
patient, tender, compassionate, in every sense a man 
and in some respects having almost the value of a god, 
he yet abides among us here, like some eternal cliff of 
rock raising its unshakable grandeur high above the 
ignoble passions of the valley, reaching straight up, 
up, up toward the blue of the Almighty. 

That dark morning when for many patriots the 
sun seemed never to rise, Stanton was kneeling by 
Lincoln’s bedside. As the last faint breath flickered 
from his body Stanton rose and solemnly said, ‘““Now 
he belongs to the ages.” It was true. But the im- 
portant matter for us to settle is whether or not 
Abraham Lincoln belongs to us, whether or not we, 
by our spirit of public-mindedness, our heart of civic 
purity, our will of self-sacrificing patriotism, belong 
to Abraham Lincoln. 

* * * 


A blend of mirth and sadness, 
Of smiles and tears, 
A quaint knight errant 
Of the pioneers. 
A homely hero 
Of stars and sod, 
A peasant prince, 
A masterpiece of God. 
Walter Malone. 
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My Six Months in a Monastery 


John Clarence Petrie 


E religion of the monastery was that of the 
church taken with the utmost literalness. 
There was never any critical question raised 
23 all the time I was there. The Bible was 
fully inspired from cover to cover. The Psalms were 
all written by David. When I was asked about their 
authorship and replied that they were “ascribed” to 
David I received in return the snorting rebuke that I 
was still a Protestant. Once I remarked to a com- 
panion that there was no devil but that he was only 
our figurative way of speaking of evil. Whereupon 
the Master told me that this was heresy and that I 
must believe literally in the person who, as Holy Writ 
said, ‘‘as a roaring lion roameth about the world seek- 
ing whom he may devour.’”’ The Blessed Virgin we 
referred to as our Blessed Mother, our Dear Mother, 
or our Blessed Lady. We were told that no monk 
would ever persevere without great devotion to her. 
As a convert I had great difficulties in feeling a deep 
love for her. On the other hand, as befitted one 
raised a Protestant, I found my heart full of love for 
Jesus. With the doctrine that he was truly present 
in the bread blessed by the priest in the Mass I was 
enamored. When I served Mass, received commun- 
ion, or served for Benediction of the Sacrament, my 
heart filled with joy at the nearness of my Savior. 

Yet underlying all this religion of the love of God 
was the reality of Purgatory and Hell. We literally 
believed that we should all suffer for our worldly faults 
in the fires of Purgatory before we might go to heaven, 


and daily we offered many prayers for the poor souls- 


there now, as we hoped some kind person would pray 
for us when our time came. As for Hell, our one fear 
“was that. we might go there. No matter what hap- 
pened to us in this-life, even though we starved or 
were beaten, or thrown to the lions, if we escaped Hell 
all was right—and no matter what our learning, our 
virtues, our achievements, if we died in mortal sin and 
went to unescapable, endless Hell, all was wrong. Of 
the eternity of Hell we read that if a crow were to 
come once in a thousand years and pass his tongue 
over a rock on Pike’s Peak, when he had finally worn 
the mountain away eternity would have only begun 
and we should still be there suffering. One of our 
priests died in Cincinnati about this time. He was 
in the sacristy of the church when his summons came. 
As he fell one of the Fathers asked him if he had any- 
thing to say. His reply was: “‘No. This is the 
moment for which I have been living my whdle life.” 
The purpose of our order was to give preaching 
missions in parishes, awakening through the appeal of 
Christ’s passion the sorrow of sinners so that they 
would repent before it was too late. I think the 
literal evangelicalism of our religion would have sur- 
prised many a Protestant who looks upon Catholicism 
as something essentially pagan. If there was ever 
any attempt on the part of our priests to temper the 
cosmology and theology of two thousand years ago 
with the ideas of the twentieth century I knew noth- 
ing of it. And as the Passionist congregation is not a 
teaching order and so not given to much educational 


activity, I doubt if there is ever much modernism 
there. Of the literalness of it all Ihad no real doubts, 
and the general effect of my novitiate was rather to 
strengthen than to weaken my faith. 

This seems also to have been the case with others 
who tried the life and left. They were forever writing 
back to the monastery in wistful tone of regret that 
they had not persevered. As for any of us who may 
have lost the faith afterward, it could not have been 
due to bad examples set us in our novitiate. What- 
ever of scandal there might have been in the lives 
of our priests was successfully hidden from us. Many 
years after I was out of it all I learned of an ex-Pas- 
sionist priest who left the order and church and mar- 
ried. He lives in Dunkirk, N. Y., where there is a 
Passionist house, and I was told that he loves to 
wheel his perambulator past the monastery as a ges- 
ture of defiance at the celibates within. 

The Master himself told me, on a visit I paid 
after I had left, of a Passionist who was in his own 
class. He had been a traveling salesman and like 
many such had acquired the drink habit. He was 
converted at a mission, joined the order, and was a 
model student. After ordination, however, as he 
went about on preaching missions, his train rides, and 
his reception as a guest by the parish priests, brought 
back his old habit and he became not a mere drinker 
but a hopeless drunkard. He was thereupon sent 
to the Trappist Abbey in Kentucky, where a peni- 
tentiary for priests is kept by the abbot. There his 
board and room were paid for by the Passionists for a 
long period of years. He was finally allowed to re- 
turn to the Passionists, but had to live as a novice ex- 
cept for the privilege of saying Mass. There is, of 
course, no coercion used to keep him in his virtual im- 
prisonment—but if he leaves of his own will the order 
washes its hands of him. 

Probably the most barbarous from the modern 
standpoint of the Passionist practises is the taking 
the discipline. I had seen the novices making little 
rope cats-o’-nine-tails, but only dimly guessed what 
they were for in spite of having been filled up with 
stories of the austerities practised upon their bodies 
by the saints of old. But I learned soon after being 
clothed that I, too, was expected to beat my body 
into subjection. In the middle of the night after 
Matins, with all the lights out in the choir, with the 
curtains drawn so that even the light of the stars 
might not shine in, we lowered our drawers, hoisted 
our skirts, and applied the lash to the part of our 
anatomies accustomed to chastisement in our boyhood. 
Not long before I left the monastery I was given a 
dispensation against this custom, so outrageous did 
I consider it. ’ 

Despite all these queer practises, despite much 
fasting and severe discipline, it was a happy time for 
me; and in my soul there were planted sentiments 
and a technique of the inner life that still stand me in 
good stead in a materialistic world. Each morning 
of my life I spend some few minutes in silent medi- 
tation, using Bible passages, or selections from the 
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writings of extra-biblical masters of the spiritual life. 
The method of meditation I use is pretty much that 
which I learned with the Passionists. After reading 
over my passage I make an act of the presence of God, 
and then going back over the words I try to find in 
them something that will rouse in me a sense perhaps 
of adoration of God, of thanksgiving, of penitence, of 
desire for a newer and better life. Sometimes the 
minutes are spent mainly in worship, sometimes 
mainly in searching of heart. Many a problem that 
has baffled me, many an objection against man’s 
trying to lead a decent and simple life, against the 
existence of God, is cleared up in these short moments 
of prayer and silence. I learned there a lesson I have 
forgotten at times, the lesson stated so well by the 
great Anglican Archbishop Trench: 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in thy presence will avail to make. 


And especially valuable have I found the training 
I received, not only in set meditation and prayer, but 
in what is known as the practise of the presence of 
God. I have already pointed out how the day was 
divided up into spiritual exercises so that we were 
never long without some form of devotion to perform. 
In addition to this the Passionist tried to prevent us 
from forgetting the eternal Presence even while we 
were at our play. Thus it was that every quarter of 
an hour during recreation period one of us was ap- 
pointed to call the Presence of God. 

At the signal all rose, uncovered, and stood for a 
moment in silent prayer. At another signal we re- 
sumed what we were doing. Thus it was that on 
walks in the city parks, along country roads, and 
even while swimming or playing ball, we stopped to 
remind ourselves that here as well as when we were in 
church God was looking on. I well remember one 
of the regular half holidays when we were all down in 
the meadow playing ball. We had chosen sides. The 
score was two to two in the fifth inning, there was a 
man on base and our best batter up. The confrater 
in the box was in the midst of his wind-up when a 
voice called out: 

“Presence of God!” 

At the signal the pitcher stopped, the batter 
lowered his bat, we all straightened up, removed our 
caps and said a prayer. 

“Jesus and Mary be praised,” sang out the voice. 

“Worever and ever,” we chorused. 

“Play ball!’ shouted the umpire. The pitcher 
wound up again and sent the ball flying across the 
plate. 

On crowded streets, in trains, in hotel lobbies, to 
this day I often stop and say: ‘‘Praise the Lord, O my 
soul; and all that is within me bless His holy name.” 
The theology is different but the religion is the same. 

Recreation times were hard times for my voca- 
tion. Several days of uninterrupted monastic regime 
served to get me out of my worldly ways, and even a 
short walk on the country road, clad again in my blue 
serge suit, with shoes shined, and a, collar and tie, 
seemed to bring back the character that had lived in 
the world. A day of hilarity at the swimming pool, 
or a quiet afternoon spent in one of the city parks 
while Father Anselm sent us into paroxysms of mirth 


over the stories of Mr. Dooley, the sight of the people 
of the world riding past in cars, taking their families 
out for the day, a visit into the city to see the physi- 
cian, all these made my next twenty-four hours in 
the monastery very difficult. I was not demure by 
temper, I was not humble and obedient and retiring. 
There were times that showed that I had no vocation. 
Most of the others came up the steps flushed from their 
play as I was, but after a moment’s prayer in the 
choir they passed on to their rooms, where they put 
on their habits again and were once more quiet, re- 
served monks. With me it was different. The 
aroma of the wicked world clung to me, the thought 

of the supposedly free and untrammeled life in the 
world broke my monastic calm. 

For a time it seemed I would conquer the old man 
and put on the new. Time came when the Master 
would consult me about the other novices. I never 
talked much because I did not approve of the monas- 
tic virtue of tale bearing. But I was complimented 
nevertheless. Once when the Father Provincial 
came to make his annual visitation he tried to pump 
me about the way our young Father Anselm dis- 
charged his duties. I was the warm and affectionate 
admirer of that sterling fellow, and painted him to the 
superior in the most glowing terms. 

And then there came a change. It was along 
about Thanksgiving time. Father Wilfrid was called 
away to give a week or two of retreat somewhere and 
Anselm was in full charge of us. At once the discipline 
let down. I began breaking small rules, getting care- 
less about catching faces, about breaking silence. 
I must have become a bit of a difficulty in recreation 
periods. In those brief days all my desire for the life 
departed. 

Just before Christmas the Master called me in 
and asked me if I were unhappy. I confessed that I 
was. The glamor had worn off. The life was al- 
ready becoming too monotonous for one with my 
temperament. My faith was unchanged. I had 
nothing but admiration for these men, but they were 
chosen and I had only been called. I must serve God 
in the outer world. The dream that every boy must 
have had at some time or other of a home of his own, 
with a loving face to greet him, surrounded by his 
own children, now rose before me. Most of all, the 
noise and bustle of the outside world beckoned to me. 
I recalled that Dr. Johnson had once said the odors of 
Fleet Street were sweeter to him than the smell of 
new-mown hay. I was hankering for the roar of the 
Chicago elevated, the shouts of the newsboys, the 
clanging of trolleys. 

“But,’’ I said to that good man whose memory I 
shall always revere, “I do so want to see Christmas in 
the monastery.”” And so it was arranged that I was 
to say nothing to the other novices that I was to leave, 
but that I might stay on till after Christmas. Once 
more my heart was filled to overflowing. Tears of 
joy filled my eyes at the midnight Mass on Christmas 
as I thought of the Christ child lying in the manger. 
At Prime that morning I was chosen to sing the mar- 
tyrology, a special concession to my love for chanting. 
That day there was feasting and merry making, and 
general conversation. 

The night came, my last in the monastery. 
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Prayers- were over. The Great Silence had begun. 
Confrater Michael, one of the most beautiful charac- 
ters I ever knew, was on his way to the sacristy to lay 
out the vestments for the next day’s Masses. As he 
passed me I broke my word not to speak, but reach- 
ing out I grasped his hand and whispered: “Good- 
by, Mike.” Mike looked incredulous and passed on. 
With tear dimmed eyes I went to my cell and slept 
for the last time in my habit. 

At one thirty the Matins rattle roared past my 
door and the familiar sound of sandaled feet scuffling 
along the corridor told me that my companions were 
on their way to choir. But I was not with them. 
Unlike that wag who said when he left the novitiate 
that he was going to set his alarm every night for one 
thirty just so that he might throw a shoe at it and 
turn over again, I was not entirely happy. After 
all I was leaving behind me a happy life and warm 
friends. But I was soon fast asleep again. At. six 
when the bell rang for Prime I rose and went down- 
stairs to the sacristy instead of to thechoir. There 
was Father Anselm vesting for Mass. Donning a 
surplice I served his Mass, received the Sacrament 
from his hands for the last time, made a brief thanks- 
giving, and hurried to my cell. There I took off my 
habit, folding it carefully on the bed, and kissed it. 
I should never wear it again, although occasionally in 
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the years to follow I was to dream I was still clad in 
the somber black of the Passionists. 
While the novices were still at their devotions I 


had breakfast with Father Anselm, this time sitting 


down to a good meal of bacon, eggs, toast and coffee. 
Then to the Rector’s room, where Father Wilfrid was 
waiting with Father Daniel to give me their last 
blessing. As I knelt beside them while they made over 


me the sign of the cross I could contain myself no - 


longer, but burst into tears. 

“Don’t you want to go?” kindly asked the Rector. 

“Tt isn’t that,’ I replied, sobbing. ‘I know I 
have no vocation and ought to go. But it has been so 
fine here. You have all been so kind. It seems as 
though I were leaving home.”’ 

Then I kissed his hand, and the hand of Father 
Wilfrid, rose and followed Anselm out to the old 
surrey. 

Twelve hours later a tall, slim youth, wearing 
spectacles, stepped forth from a railroad terminal into 
the streets of Chicago. The elevated roared, trolley 
cars clanged, motor cars honked, newsboys yelled 
“Extry-paper.”” People were hurrying home from 
work through the softly fallmg snow. The youth 
looked about him, sniffed the air and smiled con- 
tentedly. This was really home. 

(The End) 


Notes on a Papal Encyclical’ 
William Wallace Rose 


RIN his latest novel, “Seed,” the author, Charles 
5 | G. Norris, brother of Kathleen and the 
G late Frank Norris, devotes his talent to the 
situation which results when a Biblical in- 
junction which was useful and indeed indispensable 
for nomadic tribes of shepherds and farmers is taken 
literally in a modern industrial and highly diversified 
civilization. “Seed’’ rings the modern changes on the 
injunction in Genesis to be “fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth.” 

The author presents a faithful transcription of 
the problem in Catholic families, and marshals sin- 
cerely the stand of that venerable church. But the 
book is also a setting for a life problem which countless 
thousands of -young married couples face every year, 
regardless of their religious beliefs. On one hand is 
the rich American tradition of large families, spacious 
houses, bread for all and work for all. On the other 
is the specter of poverty, ill health, a two or three 
room apartment, more hungry mouths than can be 
filled, more eager minds than can be educated, more 
hands than can be employed. Between these two 
extremes there has arisen in recent years a middle 
ground, sanctioned by medicine, approved by many 
social workers, tacitly agreed to by public morals, 
and widely practised by Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike. It is the modern view of marriage which looks 
upon the institution as man-made, which believes that 
it is better not to be born at all than not to be well- 
born into a home which welcomes the child and is 


*Sermon preached in the First Universalist Church of 
Lynn, Sunday, Jan. 18, 1931. 


ready to give that child a fair start in life. A large 
section of this public opinion sees no sin in divorce 
where love has gone or trust has been shattered by 
cruelty or infidelity. A smaller body of this opinion 
plays with experimental unions such as companionate 
marriage. But the whole body of opinion is swb-rosa. 
One may not hire a hall to discuss it. Physicians and 
social workers can talk around the subject to their 
patients or clients, but can’t talk to any specific con- 
clusion. The law does not concede that the situation 
exists. : 

Now, after an official silence of fifty years, the 
Vatican speaks out in forthright manner with a 
legalistic encyclical, or letter, to the bishops of that 
communion, to the Church of Christ throughout the 
world and, indeed, to the whole human race. His 
Holiness Pius XI minces no words. With a refreshing 
knowledge as to what is going on in the realm of public 
morals, he lays down the law for Catholics and 
challenges the practises of non-Catholics. It is good 
that the matter is thus brought into the open, to be 
discussed by Protestants, to be debated by legislators, 
to be reviewed by scholars in the fields of science, 
philanthropy and religion, to be, in short, on the 
world’s mind. What have we in this encyclical? We 
have many indisputable truths concerning the family 
and the subtle, devilish propaganda designed to break 
it down. We have trenchant words on abortion and 
experimental marriages which will bring a favorable 
response from Protestant and Jewish pulpits. We 
have a summary of the extent to which filthy and 
degenerate views of marriage have debauched the 
films, the stage, our books and magazines and news- 
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papers. We have the objective of a finer home and 
family life, a nobler status for woman, a more just 
and charitable society, a better moral and religious 
tone to our common life. But have we in this en- 
cyclical any practical cure? Or only the restatement 
of a doctrine first stated centuries ago? Will this 
pronouncement have any weight with the majority 
of our Catholic friends? As one Catholic woman 
said this week in commenting on the encyclical, ““The 
Pope does not have to bear the children; he doesn’t 
know what it means to raise a large family in these 
days.”’ That the encyclical will not set well with non- 
Catholics is a foregone conclusion. The authority of 
the Catholic Church was questioned four hundred 


years ago, and the breach is not closed. None the less, 


if his Holiness offered a common meeting place for 
Catholics and Protestants on the issue, I for one 
would accept and proclaim it even as I accept his 
general thesis that our morals are confused and muddy 
and in a bad way, and that the established order can 
not long go on in this chaotic condition. 

But is this cure a real cure? Let us look at it. 
The whole encyclical can be summarized thus: “God 
made man for marriage and God made marriage. 
The primary end of marriage is the procreation and 
the education of children, not only that they may live 
and fill the earth to God’s glory, but that they should 
know Him, love Him and finally enjoy Him forever in 
heaven. Marriage is therefore a sacrament, that is, 
holy, mysterious, supernatural, a joining together of 
man and woman by God Himself. Necessarily what 
Gcd hath joined together no man can put asunder. 
Divorce is therefore a sin. From this follows God’s 
command that we be fruitful and multiply, and never 
deny for any reason or by any means the entrance 
into this world of the children allotted by nature and 
God. If the frequency of birth is such as to tax the 
mother’s strength and threaten her very life, then the 
child’s right to be born supersedes the mother’s right 
to health or life. If those who obey God’s commands 
bear children so frequently as to weigh heavily on the 
finances of the family, then it is the duty of the state 
to shoulder part of the burden imposed by this breed- 
ing, permitting the family to bring into the world all 
the children possible under the provisions of nature 
and of God. If, finally, the coming of a child means 
diseased, feeble-minded weaklings unable to make 
their way in the world, indeed foredoomed to join the 
ranks of criminals and crowd the asylums and jails, 
then that is the concern of God, not of man. To take 
from unfit parents this power is a sin, because no man 
can say who is fit to bear children and who is unfit.” 

This I submit is no cure for a deep-seated malady, 
because only a small fraction of the people of the 
world will take the medicine. The intelligence of 
modern man will not concede that marriage is a 
sacred contract and that God has really joined every 
couple who enter it. It will not agree that the limita- 
tion of the number of children is a sin against God or 
a violation of a natural law. It will not grant that 
the church or the state is more important than the 
individual. Let us see why. 

1. Christian marriage is man-made, and the proof 
is the great number of different kinds of marriages 
man has made. Names have been given to the com- 


bination of the sexes in matrimony through the cen- 
turies of experimentation. We have group marriage, 
polygamy, polyandry, monogamy. Differing forms 
of descent and kinship have been tried out—matri- 
lineal, patrilineal, parental. Every possible experi- 
ment, including that which is revived in our day under 
the name of “companionate marriage,” has been tried 
or is being tried among various races without the least 
thought of the moral or the religious ideas of Christen- 
dom. Is Christian marriage, monogamous and in- 
dissoluble, the only true marriage that God has or- 
dained? Who knows? 

The final test for every form of marriage has been 
this: Can the combination pay its own way? The 
Israelites practised concubinage until it became 
economically impossible and unnecessary. The Mor- 
mons practised polygamy until it became economi- 
cally impossible. The American people of an older 
day practised monogamy and the unlimited breeding 
of children until it became economically impossible. 
The form of marriage which his Holiness commands 
is not able to pay its own way. That is why even the 
faithful Catholics are embracing the modern idea of 
marriage. That is why the Pope suggests that Catho- 
lic families procreate all the children nature will send 
and let the state pay the upkeep. All forms of mari- 
tal organization have been responses to life-conditions. 
Modern moralists face facts, not theories, and not the 
pronouncements of St. Augustine. The modern view 
of marriage is an adjustment to the economic environ- 
ment. The mandate of his Holiness is an adjust- 
ment to theological dogmas. As for divorce, if it be a 
sin to dissolve the marriage contract when two people 
no longer love or trust each other, then it is a sin to 
hold them together as man and wife when love is 
dead and trust is shattered. 

2. If the limitation of the family group is a 
crime against God and nature, then so is it a similar 
crime to irrigate the desert which God and nature 
have decreed to be parched; to sunder continents 
wihch God and nature decreed to be joined; to put 
lightning rods on buildings to thwart the electric 
bolts which God and nature have ordained, even to 
bring back to life a drowning child or indeed to pro- 
long any life which is claimed by deadly disease. 
Civilization is the steady frustration of the designs 
and decrees of nature, and we hail with joy every new 
scientific discovery which puts us in mastery of na- 
ture’s laws and forces. Family limitation gives us a 
new mastery over a most vital process of our lives. 
It means we may have children or not have them, that 
we may space their coming and increase their prospects 
of health and happiness. Now this knowledge leads 
to grave evils. It gives comfort to the selfish, it 
puts dangerous information into the hands of the 
immature and the immoral, it lets loose movements 
which will have far-reaching effects. But in this re- 
spect this new knowledge is much like the airplane 
and its dangers and delights. The question is not, do 
you believe in airplanes or not, any more than that 
airplanes are to be believed in or not. Airplanes are 
here, they are being used, they will be used more wide- 
ly. The question is, how are they to be used? So 
with birth control. It is here. It is being used. It 
will be used. How will it be used? All knowledge 
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and power are dangerous. But to suppose that once 
we get knowledge and power into our hands we will 
ever give them up, is a vain supposition. That is why 
Christian denominations ‘ike the Episcopalians at 
the Lambeth Conference this summer, the Univer- 
salists and Unitarians in recent conventions, and even 
the Methodist Church, have come to stand in favor 
of the legalized dissemination of family limitation in- 
formation through physicians and social workers. 
They want to bring under contro] this new power 
over nature. 

The population problem is one of the most seri- 
ous on earth to-day. Look at China, which for fe- 
cundity might please the Vatican. No permanent 
help can be given China until the pressure of her 
excess population on the means of existence is re- 
lieved. You may say the state should feed these 
limitless families. Yes, but these families are the 
state—there is nobody else. Should the world feed 
them? But the famine is not temporary like the 
drought in our West—it is a permanent and chronic 
state of a nation that needs nothing so much as it 
needs population control. So with us—we can not 
go on preventing famine and scourge, encouraging 
preventive medicine and discouraging war, in a word, 
lowering the death rate and at the same time increase 
the birth rate, or we will join China in the bread line. 
Nations like families can be too big. Look at the 
world to-day—men are hungry because we have 
raised too much food; they walk the streets with toes 
sticking out of their boots because we have made too 
many shoes; they sleep on the floors of missions and 
armories because we have built too many hotels and 
buildings; they are cold because we have dug too much 
coal, thinly clad because we have made too much 
cloth and too many clothes; they use shank’s mare 
because we have too many cars, and they look in vain 
for work because there are too many people looking 
in vain for work. Is there any more serious need in 
this modern world than to consciously limit the popu- 
lation? 

3. The Catholic teaching is that the family is 
more important than the state. But is either family 
or state as important as the individual? This Protes- 
tant principle of individual liberty and of conscience 
goes back to the Reformation. The primacy of the 
individual] is the rock on which Protestantism is built. 
The individual supports the state. The individual 
makes the family. The individual is the church. 
Man comes first. No authority is higher than the 
integrity of the human conscience. If older marriage 
customs are outmoded it is because they do not respect 
the human personality. Regard the state and church 
never so high, but the regard for the lives of individual 
men and women rises higher. That the Sabbath was 
made for man and not man for the Sabbath we have 
on excellent authority. So was marriage. So was 
government. So was the church. So was God’s 
will and nature’s way. Only those things are holy, 
sacramental, which are deep rooted in humanity. 
Marriage is rooted deep; it will not fail though it does 
change its ways, and has changed them in the past. 
The home is rooted deep and it will not disappear 
although it does adapt itself to changing demands of 
the times. The family is rooted-deep, and it will not 


disintegrate although it has become a little company 
of father and mother and several children who arrive 
when they are wanted and welcomed and prepared 
for, whereas it used to be a big company of father 
and mother and a dozen or more children whose 
coming became a calamity. 

If, as his Holiness affirms, every child has a right 
to be born into this world, then all the more imperious 
is the right of every child to be well-born, to come not 
as an unwelcome stranger, but, fit and equipped in 
body and mind, to be received into arms of love with 
shouts of joy and the assurance of as long and as use- 
ful and as happy a life as the intelligence of man has 


been able to guarantee down to date. 
* * * 


WINTER THOUGHTS OF FERRY BEACH 
Elmer D. Colcord 


Winter has come and the shore is numb 
In the grip of the Ice King’s hand; 

On the beach we know are drifts of snow 
Instead of the bistre sand. 


The grove is light with snowy white, 
The camp is drifted high; 

And the little pine trees are down on their knees 
When the old Ice King comes by. 


The snow flakes fly and the wind gnomes try 
The knob of the Quillen door; 

And peer through the pane and try once again 
To swirl in on the floor. 


Rowland Hall is a snow palace all 
Agleam in the cold starlight; 

While shimmering moonbeams make it all that seems 
Fit for an Ice King’s right. 


From the Underwood, where once we stood 
And looked away to the river, 

There’s a land of ice and tree tops thrice 
Gem clad and all a-quiver. 


While the fire burns bright on the home hearth to-night, 
We are filled with warmth and cheer. 

As from memory’s shelves we solace ourselves, 
This New Year’s call we hear: 


When the Ice King goes and the winter’s snows 
Have vanished before the sun, 

Come back once more to the ocean shore, 
Come back to the summer’s fun. 


If the spirit broods come back to the woods, 
Down the by-paths search the red berry; 

Through aisle and through lane as you wander again 
Lift your thoughts to the stars and be merry. 


Come gather round the camp fire’s bound, 
Come follow the tern and plover; 

Come back to the beach where all and each 
Comraderie ways discover. 


Come feel the sweep of the ocean deep, 
The lift of the pines’ elation; 

To the eager trends that are yours, dear friends, 
When once again ’tis vacation. 


And so with thought for summer’s lot 
We'll pass the time till when, 

With welcome true, we’ll meet with you 
At Ferry Beach again. 
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A Funeral at 


=q/T was a dull gray day in January when we as- 
4| sembled on College Hill for the funeral of 
“Charlie” Fay. The wind was east and there 

a} were dark clouds on the horizon, but occa- 
sionally one could see a bit of blue overhead and there 
was light in the west. It was not an inappropriate 
day on which to carry the body of this man to Forest 
Hills and lay it away. In his life there had been some 
of these dull gray days with east wind and threaten- 
ing horizon, but always he had managed to see the 
bits of blue overhead and the light on the sky line 
toward which he was journeying. 

The funeral at two o’clock on the afternoon of 
January 28 was a college funeral. The entire college 
community was represented, and the world of science 
and literature outside. 

The services were held in Goddard Chapel on 
College Hill. The professors in the modern language 
department acted as ushers. The President of Tufts 
College presided. The Deans of all the schools in 
academic cap and gown walked in procession as 
honorary pall bearers. The Dean of the Theological 
School gave the address and made the closing prayer. 
The Vice Dean, Dr. Skinner, read the scriptures. 
Twenty-six men of Theta Delta Chi, his college 
fraternity, sat down in front and conducted the com- 
mittal service. The layman President pronounced 
the ancient Christian benediction. The chapel was 
filled with trustees of the college, teachers, students, 
alumni, friends. 

If a stranger had entered the chapel at the hour 
of the funeral, knowing nothing of what had brought 
these people together, he would have been filled with 
wonder as he looked at the flowers—pillows, wreaths, 
harps and sprays, piles of flowers, masses of flowers, 
with marvelous Easter lilies in the center. The entire 
end of the chapel was banked with them. 

_ Dean McCollester spoke simply and eloquently of 
his old friend and teacher. Referring to the many- 
sided nature of Professor Fay he said: ‘““We think of 
him as student, instructor, professor, and dean. 
We car think of him as traveler and conqueror of 
the mountains. We can think of him as a man of 
attainment in literature and science, the friend of 
scholars. We can think of him as the student, writer, 
conversationalist, lecturer. We can think of him as 
our friend. 

“Tt is fitting that the last service for our friend 
should be here, with the President of the college pre- 
siding. This is an academic function, with comrades 
and associates of other days taking part. We may 
well pause to think of what his life means to us and 
will mean in the years to come. He first came here in 
1865. He was graduated in 1868 in a class of twelve. 
Then for sixty years he served Tufts College and the 
generations of Tufts men. We may well reflect on 
what sixty years of contact with youth as a teacher 
accomplished. Those of us who sat in his classes 
know that at times he was severe with us, but always 
we respected him. And these boys of sixty successive 
classes that he taught—where are they? Is there a 
corner of the earth to which they have not gone? 


Tufts College 


They are found in science, literature, art, business, 
the church, and wherever they are found there is 
something of him. How he loved his work on College 
Hill. How he rejoiced in the place. He loved Tufts 
when it was small and he loved it through all the 
changes of the years. He it was, first of all, who saw 
in the man who to-day presides here the qualities 
fitting him to be president of Tufts. 

“A few days ago in one of the clubs of the city 
that he loved, he greeted a group and passed on. A 
man then said: ‘How like a boy he is as he comes in 
and out. What a sense of humor he has, what a love 
of life.’ 

“We would not penetrate the sacred relationships 
of the home, but we can not but think of the sixtieth 
anniversary of his marriage last November, cele- 
brated in the very room where the ceremony took 
place. ‘What an ideal marriage! ‘What a youthful 
couple!’ we said that day. 

“Multitudes of books carry his name, in the 
annals of Tufts College it is on every page, out in the 
Canadian Rockies Mt. Fay bears his name forever, 
and it is written in the hearts of all of us. It says to 
us, ‘Live for the high things of thought and charac- 
terran 

The service by the young men of his fraternity 
had about it a quality of sincerity that lifted it above 
the level of the organization rituals which so often 
depress us at funerals. “Fraternal love does not die,” 
read the young man. “And we look forward with 
unfaltering faith to a reunion with our loved ones in 
the great beyond. . . . Charles Ernest Fay, commit- 
ting thee to that Eternal charge, we sorrow not as 
those who are without hope.” 

The music of the service included the slow move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, part of Schu- 
bert’s unfinished Symphony, Chopin’s Nocturne in G 
minor, played during the invocation, and Handel’s 
Largo, played with skill and taste by Richard B. Win- 
gate, chapel organist. 

Solemnly the academic procession re-formed and 
moved down the aisle. Slowly and reverently the , 
younger men lifted the casket and bore it out. Never 
before had Charles Fay moved quite as slow as that. 
But the great change had come. Stevenson’s lines 
kept echoing in my mind as the impressive service 
ended: 

“Home is the sailor—home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 

Charles Ernest Fay was the son of a Universalist 
clergyman, the Rev. Cyrus H. Fay. He was born 
March 10, 1846, in Roxbury, Mass., where his father 
was pastor of the Universalist church. When he 
was four years old his mother died and he was sent 
to a private school in New York City. Other pre- 
paratory schools that he attended were in Pembroke 
and Concord, N. H., Providence, R. I., and Middle- 
town, Conn. 

He began his teaching career in a district school 
at Nashua, N. H. Prof. Joshua Kendall of the Rhode 
Island State Normal School was instrumental in 
Professor Fay’s resuming his studies. He entered 
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Tufts in 1865 and was graduated three years later. 
He preached for a short time in Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches. He began duties as an instructor 
in mathematics at Tufts the following year and until 
his retirement he served as a member of that faculty. 

In 1869 he became professor of German and 
French, and spent the next year in Europe. While 
in Florence, Italy, he met Miss Mary W. Lincoln of 
Boston and married her after his return to this 
country. 

His interest in mountain climbing began after he 
reached the age of fifty years. He took up the sport 
as a recreation and became famous for his exploits in 
the Rocky Mountains. The Canadian government 
named Fay Mountain, near Banff, after him. He was 
the founder of both the Appalachian Mountain Club 
and the American Alpine Club. 

His writings on mountain climbing have been 
recognized for many years. He was the editor of 
magazines of the two clubs he founded. Further 
recognition was’ given him through honorary mem- 
bership in the English, Italian and Canadian Alpine 
Clubs and the Centro Excursionista de Cataluna of 
Spain. 

Ten years ago he was delegate to the fiftieth 
anniversary of the London Alpine Club. He also at- 
tended the international congress of Alpine Clubs at 
Monaco, where he was made an officer of the Order of 
St. Charles. 

He belonged to many learned bedies. He took 
an active part in founding the Mcdern Language 
Association in 1888, and was elected president of one 


of its sections. He helped found the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools in 
1885, and served as president. Among other or- 
ganizations which honored him were Phi Beta Kappa, 
American Philological Association, and the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. He was a corre- 
sponding member of a large number of geographical, 
scientific and literary bodies in this country and 
Europe. Practically all of the orgnizations to which 
he belonged in this country sent representatives 
to his funeral. The list of monographs that he has 
written and publications he has edited are too long 
to give here. s 

He was a popular lecturer. The present writer 
recalls annual visits that he made to Washington and 
the lectures that he gave on the Canadian Rockies 
to the National Geographic Society. His pictures 
were beautiful, his knowledge was profound, and his 
good humor and bubbling enthusiasm always de- 
lighted the distinguished company. 

Until a few days before his death he was vigorous 
and active—taking strenuous exercise in his garden 
and dooryard, doing work that would daunt many a 
younger man. He was taken to Phillips House, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, on January 18 and 
underwent an operation for appendicitis. It had to 
be done with the use of local anesthesia, but he bore 
up well. The surgeon said that he was the oldest man 
he had ever operated on. He seemed to be making a 
good recovery, but collapsed suddenly and died on 
January 25. 

4 a ere 


‘And Be a Friend to Man” 


=z N 1930, seventeen of our ministers died: Brigham 
(L. W.), Conklin, Cook, Cutler (J. 8.), Cutler 
(M. L.), Critchett, Flower, Humberstone, 

we Lawrence, Millar, Mooney, Rice, Russell, 
Sheth. Tousey, Webber and Weston. In the month 
of January four others followed on: Dr. Frederick A. 
Dillingham on Jan. 6, the Rev. Henry Allen Abbott 
Jan. 20, Dr. W.S. Perkins Jan. 23 and the Rev. Frank 
L. Masseck on Jan. 26. : 

Dr. Dillingham and Mr. Masseck had been ill 
for a long time. Dr. Perkins died suddenly. Mr. 
Abbott was ill only about forty-eight hours. Three 
of the men had reached the age and performed the ser- 
vice which automatically placed them on the pension 
list. As one reads the list and recalls the careers one 
realizes anew the infinite variety in our ministry. 
Each one had a different gift and made a different 
contribution. All held steadily the faith that there is 
One Ged and Father of us all, and that we all are 
brethren. Great scholars, humble letter carriers, all 
knew the joy of service in a church which insists on 
the Limitless Love and Power of God. A tribute to 
Dr. Dillingham appeared in our issue for Jan. 17. 
The Editor. 


Henry A. Abbstt 
The Rev. Henry A. Abbott, a beloved member of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church in Washington, died at 
his home in that city on Tuesday, Jan. 20. Funeral services 
were held Friday, Jan. 23, at Lee’s undertaking parlors, after 
which the body was cremated. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins conducted the funeral services and 
paid an eloquent tribute to Mr. Abbott. He said in part: “‘Since 
coming to Washington I have come to realize as never before 
the great army of unobtrusive people who stand behind the © 
great ones of earth. Here in Washington we see the President 
from time to time, but daily we see pouring out of the depart- 
ments at the close of day an army of people on whose self-effacing 
fidelity the great ones depend. Such a one was Mr. Abbott. 
In his long service as a minister and in his work for the Govern- 
ment he kept himself in the background, but no one.was more 
faithful or devoted to duty. He never ceased to have the spirit 
of the minister. He is almost the last of a long line of ministers 
who came here to serve the Government and helped build up 
this church. Mr. Abbott came to Washington in 1917, just 
as a trying period in the history of the church was beginning. 
The war had come and the ministers had gone away. All bear 
witness to the way Mr. Abbott stood by. The record shows how 
again and again he filled the pulpit here. And you know how 
as a friend he served us all. 

Henry A. Abbott was born at Sumner, Maine, Sept. 22, 
1860, the son of George W. Abbott and Vesta H. Abbott. His 
father enlisted at the outbreak of the Civil War and died in ser- 
vice. He received his education at Bridgton Academy, North 
Bridgton, Me., and at St. Lawrence University. He spent two 
years in college and two in the Theological School. He was 
ordained to the Universalist ministry March 10, 1891, at Rich- 
mond, Me. On Jan. 6, 1892, he was married at Sumner, Me., 
to Adelaide L. Bonney. He held pastorates as follows: Rich- 
mond, Me., 1890-92; Wilmington, Vt., 1892-95; Stowe, Vt., 1895- 
98; Girard, Pa., 1899-1905; Bridgewater and Cedarville, N. Y., 
1905-1909; Plymouth, N. H., 1906-07; Towanda, Pa., 1908-10; 
Hammonton, N. J., 1910-18; Nunda, N. Y., 1918-18. 

He was in the active ministry for twenty-eight years. His 
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health failing, he went to Washington, taking first a mere watch- 
man’s job in the Treasury—about all he had strength to do. 
He so impressed himself on his associates that as he grew stronger 
he was put in the clerical force and promoted. 

His last illness was short. He attended church as usual on 
Sunday, was attacked by meningitis Sunday night, removed to 
a hospital, and died Tuesday. 

He is survived by his wife, who is in Government service in 
Washington, and by two half sisters, Mrs. Martha D. Tuell of 
Melrose, Mass., and Mrs. H. T. Heath of West Sumner, Me. A 
daughter, Gladys, died in infancy. 


* * 


Warren S. Perkins 
On Tuesday, Jan. 27, the auditorium of the Wakefield 


_ Universalist church was filled with friends and parishioners of 


the Rey. Warren S. Perkins, D. D., among them a large number 
of Universalist clergymen as well as a number from other de- 
nominations who had come to express long personal friendship 
and high esteem. 

The service was rendered especially significant by the fact 
that three of the officiating clergymen were among the eight 
young men whom Dr. Perkins brought into the ministry of 
the Universalist Church. The scripture was read by the Rev. 
George Lewis of Framingham, Mass., prayer was offered by the 
Rey. Augustine N. Foster of Norwich, Conn., and a memorial 
tribute was paid by the Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., of 
New Haven, Conn., all of them men whose lives had been shaped 
and careers determined largely by Dr. Perkins’ influence. 

Others who came out of the Meriden church during the pas- 
torate of Dr. Perkins and entered the Universalist ministry were: 
Dr. Fred C. Leining. the Rev. Gustave Leining, the Rev. George 
A. Gay, the Rev. Clarence Cowing and the Rev. Carl Seaward. 

A tribute from Massachusetts Universalist ministers and 
churches was brought by the Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., State 
Superintendent. The Rev. Austin Rice, D. D., minister of the 
First Congregational Church of Wakefield and for many years 
Dr. Perkins’ contemporary and friend, spoke of the high esteem 
in which he was held by his ministerial brethren for his unusual 
qualities of mind and spirit and of the universal regard of the 
citizens of the community of all churches and of those outside 
the church. Dr. Rice mentioned among other things that Dr. 
Perkins in Wakefield had originated the union watch night 
service and helped organize the union communion service, and 
had conducted the first of these services in the Baptist church. 
The service closed with the Masonic ritual for the dead by the 
local lodge of which Dr. Perkins was an honorary member. 

Dr. Perkins was born in Waterford, Conn., April 5, 1854. 
His parents were Capt. Shubeal S. Perkins and Ellen Brown. 
He was married to Gertrude Babcock in Medford, Mass., July 
7, 1880. He had held the following pastorates: Dixfield, Me., 
1879; Rochester, N. H., 1879; Lynn Second, 1880-1884; Lewis- 
ton, Me., 1884-1889; Meriden, Conn., 1889-1902; Boston (Vir- 
ginia St.), 1902-1905; Quincy, Mass., 1905-1907; Malden Second 
(Maplewood), 1908-1909; Wakefield, 1909-1931. 

* * 
Frank Lincoln Masseck 


Frank Lincoln Masseck combined with a winning person- 

ality an unusual moral and spiritual strength. He was a manly 
man, vigorous in thought, brave and outspoken in utterance, 
tireless in industry. He would not hedge and he would not 
shirk. When he had reached a conviction it never occurred to 
him but that he should speak for it, work for it, sacrifice for it, to 
the limit of his power. 
Re After a long and painful illness, borne not only with patience 
but with unfailing good cheer, this faithful spokesman and ex- 
emplar of liberal Christianity received his release at his home in 
Santa Paula, Cal.,on Monday, January 26. 

He was born in Milford, N. H., on March 19, 1865, was 
educated in the public schools of Manchester, N. H., was won to 
the, Universalist Church in Detroit in 1883, and was graduated 
from Canton Theological School in 1888. 


He held: nine pastorates: Huntington, N. Y., Greenpoint, 
N. Y., Mount Vernon, N. Y., North Attleboro, Mass., Spencer, 
Mass., Brattleboro, Vt., Potsdam, N. Y., Arlington, Mass., and 
Santa Paula, Cal. In every instance he contributed largely, 
not merely to the development of his church but to the higher 
life of the entire community. In Arlington he served ten years 
and in Santa Paula eight years, his influence ever increasing with 
associates of all classes. 

His genius for clerical work, together with his eagerness to 
be helpful, made it inevitable that he should hold many positions 
of administrative responsibility. At various times he was sec- 
retary of the Sunday School Mission of the New York State Con- 
vention, president of the Massachusetts Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, secretary of the General Sunday School Association, 
secretary of the California Universalist Convention, executive 
of the Knights of King Arthur and member of the original Coun- 
cil of Boy Scouts. 

His clear vision in regard to the importance of religious edu- 
cation gave him unflagging enthusiasm for work with the young. 
To the General Sunday School Association he contributed many 
valuable ideas that have become part of the permanent capital 
of that body, while his work for the Knights of King Arthur, 
done in co-operation with the Rev. William Byron Forbush, won 
for him international and interdenominational recognition. 

In Santa Paula, while efficient as pastor, he was also secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, and his friends made through 
the wider connection proved loyal during all the period of his 
weakness and pain. At the time of the great flood he was leader 
in the work of rescue and relief in the Santa Paula district, and it 
seems probable that his over-exertion at that time had much to do 
with the sickness that soon developed. Since 1927 he has suf- 
fered from both apoplexy and angina. But, however severe his 
pain, he never lost his friendly smile or his determination to 
render his utmost service. 

Mr. Masseck was married in 1889 to Miss Luella M. Clarke, 
of Potsdam, N. Y., who in all his endeavors has been a competent 
and consecrated helpmate. Her example of wifely devotion 
during the years of his illness will not be forgotten by any who 
have known her. Their daughter, Carol Luella, is now Mrs. 
Russell S. Smith of Maywood, IIl., and, like her husband, is 
well known among the younger people of the denomination. 
Mr. Masseck leaves also a sister, Mrs. C. Frederick Cole of West 
Somerville, Mass. 

Frank Lincoln Masseck combined in an unusual degree the 
sweetness of a Christian disciple with the fervor of an apostle 
and reformer. He did well the tasks that came to his hand, and 
unnumbered lives are finer and richer because of his words and 
work. “Being dead, he yet speaketh.” 

G. EH. H, 
* * * 
THE ENIGMA 


I often wonder as I stop to eat, 

Or as I dress for dinner or the play, 

Am I the “T’’ my wife and children meet, 
Or quite another “I,” a different way? 


Am I the “I’’ by sense perception swayed, 
Where force chemo-electrically stored, 
Through correlated synapses displayed, 
Works cryptically to pay for bed and board? 


Or am I quite another, subtler ‘‘T’’ 
Wherein a shadow works behind a light, 
And psycho-physic echoes multiply 
Through cells intrinsically erudite? © 


Am I that entity that I shall be? 

Or that I was in Mezozoic phase? 

A spiritual responsive symmetry? 

A less than more than I in countless ways? 
Arthur Sachs. 
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Dr. Perkins at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington, D. C., addressed 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting Jan. 26. The Rev. Seth R. Brooks 
presided. The Rev. John Brush read the scriptures. Mrs. 
van Schaick assisted at the piano. Mr. Brooks then announced 
the death of the Rev. W. S. Perkins, D. D., of Wakefield, and 
paid a tribute to him. The ministers rose in silent tribute and 
Mr. Rose led in prayer. 

Dr. Coons reported that Dr. Lowe was convalescent and 
would be taken home from the hospital that day. 

Dr. Perkins said in part: 

“What I have in mind is not the mechanics of fellowship 
but the spirit and genius of the Universalist Church, which ought 
to control all our acts. 

“History, it has been said, is philosophy teaching by 
example. An episode in the history of the Universalist Church 
teaches by illuminating example the spirit of religious freedom 
that is our heritage and the essential genius of our faith. 

“We are all, I trust, familiar with the proviso attached to the 
declaration of faith that is written into the constitution of the 
General Convention. I wonder often if its profound significance 
has registered deeply in our thought. That postscript is the 
most significant and prophetic feature of the declaration, with- 
out which any creedal formulary offends the genius and breaks 
the spiritual continuity of the Universalist faith. How we got it, 
how we lost it, how, with travail of spirit, we recovered it, and 
how it must determine the spirit and terms of our conditions of 
fellowship, may profitably engage our attention at this time. 

“In 1803, only thirty-three years after John Murray landed 
on the Jersey coast, a General Convention of Universalists, then 
a small and feeble folk, assembled in the little village of Win- 
chester, New Hampshire, adopted a Profession of Faith in three 
brief articles, too familiar to require restating. It was a remark- 
able utterance in its simplicity, breadth and unpolemic temper, 
and, in spite of certain verbal infelicities, finely expressive of the 
temper of liberal Christianity. It was irenic and inclusive, put- 
ting the emphasis on a few fundamentals, in a day of bitter 
theological controversy, in which its framers were militant. 
There was not a negative note in it. Nothing suggests to one 
not otherwise informed even the existence of the fierce life and 
death struggle of this sect everywhere spoken against. A band 
of doughty warriors, with the smoke of battle on their garments, 
they sing a song of serene assurance and peace. So far as the 
Winchester utterance is self-revealing, it might have been a com- 
pendium of theological axioms which no man anywhere denied. 
Its very brevity is a sign of breadth, for only the affirmer can be 
brief. The denier is voluble, lest no heresy escape specific con- 
demnation. The more one realizes the dogmatic intolerance and 
spiritual barrenness of the period of the Winchester Profession, 
the more one honors the catholicity of the men who framed it. 

“The most significant feature of the profession, however, 
was not in the articles themselves, but in an appended statement, 
without which those liberty-loving forebears of ours would never 
have put their names to even so broad and inclusive a creed. 
They had had a bitter experience with mandatory creeds, and 
would have none of them. They wished to make it clear that 
they were not setting up a new ‘orthodoxy’ for an old, a new 
creedal test of faith, to become, however fair-seeming its phrases, 
a bondage from which again they must in some future day be 
delivered. They therefore added the following liberty-clause: 
“While we adopt a general profession of belief . . . . we leave it 
to the churches or societies to continue or adopt within them- 
selves such more particular articles of faith as may appear to 
them best under their peculiar circumstances, provided that 
they do not disagree with our general profession or plan.’ 

“For nearly seventy years the Winchester Profession, thus 
interpreted, without exclusive or compulsory authority, stood 
unassailed. Many of our oldest and strongest churches never 
used it as a basis of fellowship. No one objected seriously to 
certain faulty statements so long as their use was optional, for it 


was the essential faith behind the statement that bound Uni- 
versalists together. The most vulnerable infelicity, to put it 
mildly, was the declaration that God would ‘restore’ all men 
to ‘holiness’ which obviously they had never possessed. But why 
waste time in controvery when each believer in the final victory 
of good over evil was free to state his faith in his own way? 

“Indeed, the rather surprising fact is, in view of its subse- 
quent notoriety as the storm-center of a protracted theological 
hurricane, that the Winchester Profession cut very little figure in 
the history of our church from its adoption in 18038 to its per- 
version in 1870. Having served its immediate purpose of pro- 
claiming to the world, in very general terms, the things of major 
importance most generally believed by the Universalists of its 
day, the profession seemed to hold no pre-eminent place. Pro- 
nouncing it was in no sense a shibboleth or sign of denominational 
regularity. 

“Then in an hour of spiritual aberration, all this was 
changed. In 1870, as part of the epoch-making achievement of 
giving efficient organization to the Universalist Church, the 
Winchester Profession was written into the organic law of the 
General Convention, with the liberty-clause left out. It was a 
striking and, measured by its consequences, a tragic instance of 
the curious blindness that often infects ecclesiastics of marked 
organizing ability. They are apt to identify spiritual unity, 
which they crave, with intellectual or ecclesiastical uniformity, 
and to distrust another’s faith and loyalty unless he will sub- 
scribe to the very words and phrases of a standard official creed. 

“So was it, apparently, with the constructive organizers of 
1870. With the best of intentions they forgot the genius of our 
faith and—irony of ironies!—transformed the Winchester Pro- 
fession into the very sort of official creedal standard which its 
framers explicitly protested it was not! The unity of spiritual 
freemen was exchanged for the lockstep of the theological drill- 
master. The letter of the church’s law was thrown into irre- 
pressible conflict with its historic spirit. 

“At once the violated spirit began to protest. For twenty- 
five years the sessions of the General Convention were gladia- 
torial arenas in which the proponents and foes of creed revision 
engaged in fiery combat. The phrasing of the Winchester Pro- 
fession, now made compulsory, had become a matter of vital 
concern to men of intellectual integrity. Most agreed that the 
phrases were faulty. They could not agree on the substitutes. 
As the debate went on, a scandal and a shame to many, but irre- 
pressible because the Universalist Church is a child of spiritual 
freedom, the contestants made a great discovery. It was that 
they were dealing with a deeper question than one of the accurate 
phrasing of a creed. The real issue was not the adequacy of 
this or that statement, but the assumption that any creedal 
statement had a right to fix the official form in which the Uni- 
versalist faith must be expressed. 

“When that issue became clear, the solution was also clear. 
It, was to return to the original spirit of the Winchester Profes- 
sion, forgotten in 1870 but now recovered. To no man is more 
credit due for discovering this than the late George D. Knight of 
Tufts College. Accordingly the General Convention, in 1899, 
promulgated the five-fold Declaration of Principles that we all 
know. Then it virtually re-enacted the old liberty-clause by 
appending the statement: ‘Neither this nor any other precise 
form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided 
always that the principles above stated be professed.’ 

“The statement made possible the ending of the long con- 
troversy by casting out the alien spirit that had engendered it. 
It proclaims that we regard creeds not as tests but as testimonies, 
voices, confessedly inadequate, of the living faith behind them. 
It sets up a charter of Christian liberty, which every candidate 
for Universalist ordination should claim, and which no committee 
of fellowship must ever deny. It ‘restored’ the Universalist 
Church to what we trust will be ‘final harmony’ with the spirit 
of the Universalist faith. 
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“This recital of the history of the liberty-clause ought to 
make its intention clear. Now and again the plea is made that 
the phrasing of the clause takes away the freedom it professes to 
grant by providing ‘that the principles above stated’ shall be 
professed. That plea reveals a commendable jealousy for our 
freedom, but it misses the point. The very purpose of the 
liberty-clause is to distinguish between a faith and a formulary, 
between a principle and a statement. Personally I should have 
no objection to omitting the latter half of the clause, or making 
it read, ‘provided that the faith be held which the Declaration is 
meant to express,’ but in my judgment it is not worth taking up 
the time of the General Convention to secure the change, except 
as a detail in a general revision. The Universalist Church is free 
to decide at any given time or in any given case, whether a can- 
didate for our ministry is in his natural home with us. And to 
candidates for church membership it has always been my habit 
to say that the declaration does not set up a creedal standard 
by which their Christian discipleship shall be tested, but rather 
expresses, in a broad and inclusive way, the life-principles we 
believe to be aids to Christian living. To any one to whom that 
faith appeals I say, Come into the Church Universal through the 
Universalist Church, and bring your intellectual freedom with 
you! 

“This recollection of a largely forgotten episode in our his- 
tory may serve to emphasize two important elements in our re- 
ligious genius. 

“One is that a faith is larger than a creed and, if it is vital 
and creative, can not be compressed within the limits of a creedal 
formulary. Creeds may be of two sorts. One sets up a dog- 
matic mold into which faith must run and become stereotyped. 
Break the mold and you shatter the faith. The other is an at- 
tempt to give a faith voice and language that it may communi- 
cate itself and grow by expression. A creed of this sort has its 
uses. It helps us to gain intellectual clarity. It serves as a 
reminder and description of our faith. But the deeper and more 
important question is, Have we a living faith to be described? 
That question is not determined by one’s intellectual assent to 
the propositions of a formulary. It is determined by one’s ‘will- 
ingness to act’ on the basis of one’s trust in great spiritual reali- 
ties, termed God and Christ and eternal life, which the formu- 
lated doctrine attempts to describe. One may assent to the 
proposition of the Universal Fatherhood of God and show precious 
little faith in Love as God, the supreme reality in the spiritual 
order. One may assent to the proposition of the final harmony of 
all souls with God, and argue cogently for it and be convinced of 
the impregnable logic that buttresses it, and yet, when thrown 
in the life and death struggle with the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, show painful anxiety as to which side has the sure 
potencies of victory at its command. If I were on a Fellowship 
Committee or an ordaining council, what I should be eager to 
know is the reality and compelling power of the candidate’s 
faith. If I found the root of the matter in him, if he was pos- 
sessed by faith, as George Gordon put it, ‘in the eternal love of 
God for every human soul and His everlasting purpose to pursue 
with His redeeming grace all souls in all worlds,’ I should extend 
the hand of fellowship as to a fellow believer, and let him phrase 
it in his own language. 

“Tn other words, faith is a principle of life, not something to 
make orthodoxies withal. Orthodoxy is not a set of ideas; it is 
any set of ideas held as a finality. It is a spiritual disease that 
may infect self-styled ‘liberal’ ideas as truly as those denominated 
‘conservative,’ and is never so unlovely and unwholesome as 
when it appears in that guise. The conceit of Orthodoxy is that 
there is a final, authoritative creedal form that faith must take, 
that the all-important thing is to find it and then test one’s faith 
and loyalty by the degree of one’s conformity to it. The phrase, 
‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’ is construed to mean the 
creed once delivered to the theologians. It is a fatal delusion. 
There is no such creed, and any that presumes to be such, or that 
is held in such a spirit, whether it be of Athanasius or Nicea or 
Westminster, or the Winchester Profession or the Boston Dec- 


laration, is a house of bondage which a Christian freeman has 
forfeited his birthright to enter. 

“Another truth that should determine the spirit and the 
terms of fellowship in our church is that the purpose of a creed, if 
it accords with our genius, is to rally believers rather than to repel 
heretics. A creed is not a password but a battle-hymn, and its 
value is not so much in the words of the song as in the uniting 
spirit that it sings. 

“The great creeds of Christendom were, for the most part, 
framed to keep somebody out. These were aimed at some par- 
ticular theological heresy, and one hears in their piled up phrases 
the dim reverberations of extinct controversies. As custodians 
of such verbal standards and tests, examining prelates and 
synods and committees and councils have turned argus-eyed 
scrutiny on whosoever sought entrance at the wicket gate, fear- 
ful lest some disturber of the peace of Zion’should enter. So, pray 
God, shall it not be amongst us. It will not be if we are true to 
the free faith that is our birthright. Who are the foes of that 
faith? Not those who may not phrase it as some of the rest of 
us may do, a demand that we have expressly disavowed. They 
are those who deny the humanity of God and the divinity of man 
and the invincible power of eternal righteousness and love. 

“We do not need to erect creedal barriers to keep such de- 
niers out. They are not likely to importune us to enter, especial- 
ly if our church is aflame with spiritual passion for the great 
realities which they deride. That is the flaming sword which 
will protect our Eden. Godhelpusto wieldit. What weshould be 
concerned to do is to raise a rallying cry that shall call to the 
hearts of our friends. Sucha cry a formulated creed may be if its 
flaming and communicative spirit is the living faith which its 
terms can but inadequately express. We may falter and stumble 
as we try by searching to find out God. We may differently 
conceive of our common Master. We may hold our faith in the 
final victory of good with varying degrees of assurance, ranging 
from trembling hope to robust certainty. We may say ‘final 
harmony’ as a conclusion of logic and yet be unable to conceive 
of finality in an eternally growing world. Yet if to our faith God 
is Love, or Love is God, whom we know only as we love; if hu- 
manity is a brotherhood in which he is chief who serves most; 
if the only unfaith that matters is distrust of the power of right, 
and the only heresy is exploiting the weakness of men; if the 
kingdom of God is sure because the Divine intent is behind it, 
and the cause of Christ carries the pledge and potency of triumph 
—then any one who is possessed by that faith can understand a 
fellow-believer, whatever his lips may say. They have the 
witness of the spirit that they are one. And all of us can march 
under any creedal banner that any one happens to raise. 

“T have tried to indicate the basis of fellowship that accords. 
with the essential genius of our faith. With details of laws of 
fellowship I have not dealt, although I have given some thought 
to them. I am sure that they need revision in order to make. 
them more truly express our essential ideals. But the thing of 
primary importance is to recognize that we are a church of the. 
inward spirit, not of external authority. That will determine 
the terms of our ecclesiastical law. 

“What a committee of fellowship should realize above all 
else, in their attitude toward a candidate for ordination, is that. 
they are commissioned to discern the presence—or absence—of a 
living faith, not to enforce the letter of a legal code. To that 
end I would advocate that the candidate be asked to submit a 
frank personal statement of his controlling religious convictions 
and the reasons why he seeks ordination to the Christian ministry 
in the Universalist Church. Such a statement on his own ini- 
tiative would more truly reveal him than piecemeal answers to 
inquisitorial probing. That puts the candidate more or less on 
the defensive. None of us do justice to ourselves when we are 
on the defensive. It is also an invitation to make a creedal 
formulary or, what is worse, some pet theological hobby of the 
examiner the test of fellowship. Either violates our charter of 
spiritual liberty and the rights it secures to the applicant. And 
I would add that a student in our schools should be taught the: 
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place and function of a creed in the Universalist Church, that 
he may know what his rights are. After the candidate has had 
his say, let the examiners question to their hearts’ content, albeit 
to understand him rather than to convict him. But first let 
him open his soul and say what the Universalist faith means to 
him; let him reveal the vision that beckons and the aims that 
control him; and then let the committee, or an enlarged council, 
or what you please, decide whether he is best fitted to work in the 
Universalist fellowship. 

“Tf it be objected that that setsup personal judgment rather 
than an impersonal formulary as the standard, I admit it and 
reply that the fact is a merit and not an objection. Only living 
souls can interpret a living faith. The Universalist faith is what 
living Universalists deem it to be, not what somebody said it 
was a generation or two ago. Creedal orthodoxy, conservative 
or liberal, has its administrative advantages, but we have fore- 
sworn them. Spiritual freedom has its dangers, but we have 
accepted them. It is from faithful life to faithful life that the 
enkindling spark of fellowship passes. Its heat and passion 
transmute the dialects that differ into the faith that is one. The 
all-important question is, Does the Universalist faith really 
possess us? Does it possess the men who exercise the solemn 
prerogative of granting or withholding fellowship in our name? 
If it does, they can recognize the presence of a kindred faith in a 
brother who seeks our fellowship. A self-seeker or a time-server 
can assent to a creed. Only a faithful soul can witness to the 
reality of a faith.” 

This address was warmly cheered by the men present. 
Mr. Brooks characterized it as “enlightening and inspiring.” 
Mr. Ellenwood asked, “Are you anxious to find out what our 
people believe in fact, notin words?”’ Dr. Perkins replied, ‘‘Yes,”’ 

Mr. Kapp said, ‘‘Why not leave fellowship to the theological 
schools entirely?”” Dr. Perkins replied: ‘“‘The deans of our schools 
would not care to exercise the prerogative. It would bea sacrifice 
of a principle. The living church should be the interpreter. 
It would be putting on an extra-ecclesiastical body the function 
of performing the most vital ecclesiastical function of the church.” 

Mr. Bissell asked if Dr. Perkins would favor the ordaining 
council. Dr. Perkins said: ‘‘I have not decided. I can see some 
gains. A fellowship committee should be a part of an ordaining 
council. I have not a matured judgment, but I incline to favor 
the ordaining council.” 

Mr. Noble then addressed the meeting, strongly denouncing 
the Congregational Council on the basis of his own experience 
with a Congregational Council. His address followed the lines 
of the address that he had delivered two weeks before. Dr. 
Perkins replied that there is just as great a chance of having the 
wrong type of person on a fellowship committee as on an or- 
daining council. He reaffirmed that candidates should always 
be given a chance first to state their belief and attitude. The 
tendency of conventions is to toss off places on fellowship com- 
mittees to anybody. Fellowship committees should have on 
them our very greatest men. There is no office where the need 
of having men of spiritual vision is so great. 

Mr. Ellenwood then gave the story of his own examination, 
wherein he was asked first of all to give his own belief. After 
that statement the examination was perfunctory. 

Mr. Kapp asked, ‘‘Would you insist on any specific educa- 
tional qualifications—a six-year or seven-year: course?” Dr. 
Perkins replied: ‘‘I’d like to say yes. I hesitate. I do not want 
to throw out some men of vital faith. There are men all over 
the country of great ability in other churches who are embodying 
our faith and making it the burden of their ministry. If we are 
to get part of these Universalists into our churches, we have got to 
raise up better qualified ministers.” 

Dr. Milburn said: “There are men who have had their six 
or seven years of training and it did not take. There are other 
men without such training, of natural insight, warm hearts, who 
are inveterate readers—getting their preparation as they go 
along. Ishould say no to that question.”” Dr. Perkins rejoined: 
“Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
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THE FOOTSTEP ON THE STAIR 
A Parable of Safed the Sage* 
(Dr. William E. Barton, “Safed the Sage,” died Dec. 7, 1930) 


After that we had circumnavigated the globe, which means, 
being interpreted, after we had sailed around the world, and had 
come unto the lovely spot where we spend our Summers, we 
gathered our children about us and were proud and glad. And 
the children said, Father and Mother have sailed for Forty 
Thousand Miles upon the Seven Seas, and have seen Strange 
Continents and Islands, and now are they Home again. Fur- 
thermore, they have sailed for Forty Years upon the Tempestuous 
Sea of Matrimony, and have kept their troubles out of the News- 
papers. Go to, now, and let us give them the time of their 
Sweet Young Lives, and celebrate their Fortieth Anniversary. 
And they did even so. And we feasted and were happy. 

And we lingered in that lovely spot longer than we had ever 
done before, until Autumn came, and the Leaves turned Red and 
Gold, and the forests were Glorious. And we enjoyed each day. 

And when the day for our departure drew nigh, being but 
seven days before us, I rose in the morning and the Sun shone 
radiantly upon the Forest. And I said unto Keturah, Remain 
where thou art and take thy Supererogatory Beauty Sleep and I 
will build a Fire. 

And I went down the stair, and I gathered Sticks and laid 
them on the Hearth, and lighted the small Wood, so that the 
Logs soon were blazing. And as I rose, I heard the footstep of 
Keturah, descending the Stair, and I stepped forward and greeted 
her at the Foot, and Saluted her, and led her to the Fire, and 
said, Behold how goodly it is and how pleasantly warm. 

And she stood with me and said, The day is Glorious, and 
the Earth is Beautiful and God hath been very good unto us. 

So we broke our fast, and began the day with joy. But 
before that day had ended, an angel passed that way, and cast a 
shadow as it passed; and the angel beckoned unto Keturah, and 
she turned and smiled at me in Farewell, and she vanished from 
my sight, and left me bewildered and in sore lamentation. 

And that night I rested not, and Dawn broke Late and Un- 
welcome. And the Sorrowful Sun had hidden its face, and the 
skies wept. © 

Then J rose, and descended the Stair, and gathered Sticks, and 
builded a Fire. And as it began to blaze, I rose, and turned as 
it were instinctively, as if I had heard a footstep, even the Footstep 
of Keturah, descending the Stair. And there was no sound, but 
only an Agony of Silence. And I sate me down in Grief and 
Desolation. 

Now the Footsteps of Keturah while she was yet Visibly 
near made musick as they trod the Common Paths of Life, and 
ministered richly in little deeds of kindness and unselfishness, 
and the echoes still are to be heard in many places. 

And I have not lost them forever. 

For in my better thoughts I hear them before me for guidance 
and hope, and I know she is not far away. 

Now there will come a.day when I also shall ascend the 
Stair that slopeth upward from this mortal world to that which 
is above. And I know that she will be listening for my coming. 
Yea, and she will not altogether wait for me inside the Gate; for 
I shall hear her footstep coming a little way down to meet me, and 
we shall go in together. 


*This parable, written at the time of the death of Mrs. 
Barton, was published in the Leader for Dec. 12, 1925. 
* 


* * 


IMAGINARY VISION 

The professor in one of our Western colleges was noted for 
being very absent-minded. It was his custom to call the roll 
each morning before the lecture. One morning, after calling 2 
name to which there was no response, he looked up, and peering 
over his spectacles asked sharply: 

“Who is the absent boy in the vacant chair I see before 
me?”’—Epworth Herald. 
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The General Convention at Work 


SHIZUOKA CHRISTMAS, 1930 


Our Shizuoka Christmas was brightened by gifts from many 
friends at home, and hundreds of greeting cards. We have tried 
to send acknowledgments to all, but the loyal interest of so 
many deserves a more extended account of our church and home 
Christmas than brief cards would carry. Please consider this a 
personal visit with you all. 

Because of general hard times, and earthquake relief, our 
church people made simplicity the keynote of their Christmas 
this year. For decorations, only white cotton “snow” lining 
chancel rail, moldings, and ledges of the chancel window, and 
flecking the single Christmas tree at the right, and bushes of 
green with red berries at the rear left of chancel. Front of the 
organ at left front was also banked with green with a few berries, 
and top of organ held a snowdrift. Several pots of poinsettias 
were placed here and there for color. 

At the Sunday morning service Mrs. Asaba and Miss Oka 
were admitted to membership, two babies were dedicated, and at 
the close communion was observed. It was a beautiful service. 

The kindergarten Christmas was held on the 28d, and was 
well attended by the parents, and interesting. 

All other groups connected with the church joined in a 
single celebration on Christmas night, with program by Sunday 
school, Bible class, English class, Ruth Kai, etc. Santa Claus 
was there, and distributed presents to all. There were about 150 
present with neighborhood children in majority. Every one 
went home happy, although the gifts had purposely been kept 
small. The entire Sunday school offering of about fifteen yen 
was used for providing needy families with the special rice which 
every Japanese family must have pounded into white dough, for 
celebrating the New Year. A part of the offering from the older 
people was also used in this way, so it was truly a ‘“‘giving Christ- 
mas,’’ and therefore a happy one. 

Here at home it was a giving Christmas, too. Taking our 
cue from the children, who asked the maid’s three little girls here 
for stockings and gave each one of their own much-loved dolls, 
we tried to “share” our Christmas. But,as always, we received 
much more than we gave away. The three girls were more than 
repaid for their generosity by receiving in return three Japanese 
dolls that the other little girls had had, too. 

Stockings were more than full, and packages filled the tree 
and underneath. Our only regret was that of all the packages 
that came from home, not one was for the Sunday school or 
kindergarten, but all for our own children, who have really more 
than is good for them. Some of the things could be shared, but 
one or two of a kind can not be given the Sunday school children. 
Next year we hope that many of the groups or classes at home 
will show their loyalty to us by sending boxes of things to the 
children of kindergarten and Sunday school. It is not too early 
now to begin to plan, while the thrill of this Christmas is still new. 

After we returned from the church Christmas, we sat by the 
fire and read over again the cards and messages of greeting from 
you all, and the glow of those messages of loyalty will be about us 
for many a day and through many a task of the New Year that 
is already flying by. Again, thank you all, and our Christmas 
blessing on you until the day comes round next year. 

Margaret and Clifford Stetson. 


* * 


THE GOOD WILL TOUR 


Interest in the Universalist Good Will Tour to Europe in 
1931 is increasing as the months slip rapidly by. People are be- 
ginning to make plans for the summer, and many of them are 
turning toward Europe and the exceptional opportunities which 
this Tour gives, not only for sight-seeing but for a liberal educa- 
tion in foreign conditions and problems. 

There is also an increasing interest abroad in this Tour. 
Our friends in England and Holland have again assured us of 
their co-operation in making our visits of interest and profit. 


The newly-elected Secretary of the International Association for 
the Promotion of Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom 
will be in this country in the spring of 1931, at which time details 
of the conferences in Amsterdam and Leyden will be completed. 
Our Unitarian friends in England and Scotland are working out 
plans forus. They have offered us the use of their headquarters 
in London for our meetings, and will probably ask many of our 
ministers to preach in their various churches the Sunday the 
Tour is in London. 

The Editor of the Leader has just received a letter from a 
subscriber in Italy whose attention has been called to the Tour 
by the advertising in the Leader. He expresses his deep interest 
in it and hopes that he may meet some of the members of it. 

The officials of a local church of another denomination were 
so impressed with the outline of the Tour and the plan suggested 
to all the boards of trustees of our own churches for underwriting 
the trip of the minister, that they have undertaken to carry out 
this plan and enroll their minister as a member of the Tour. A 
great many of our churches could work this plan if they would. 
The dividends to the church through the new vision given to the 
minister would greatly repay any necessary effort. The plan is 
to arrange for a series of lectures by the minister in the fall to 
which tickets are to be sold this spring. For example, a series 
of five lectures might be arranged with tickets at $5.00 for the 
series. Two hundred of these sold in advance would send the 
minister on the Tour. 

Of course, some of our church officers will dismiss this with, 
“Tt can’t be done’’—and it won’t be. Others will see the possi- 
bilities of it and will do it. You who read this and who are not 
local church officers, might help to arouse interest in this plan 
and enable your minister to go. Better inquire as to what is 
being done about it. } 


* * 


SYSTEMATIZING AN IMPORTANT SERVICE 


The importance of one conspicuous service in many of our. 
churches is so little regarded that practically no attention or 
thought is given to it. That is the ushering at the regular ser- 
vices of worship. Too often it isa haphazard affair, either done 
year after year by only two or three of the faithful men, or by 
men drafted from the congregation without warning or planning. 

The National Memorial Church in Washington has recently 
taken steps to dignify the service of ushers and to make it as- 
sume the importance it deserves. The usher really acts as the 
host of the local church to the visitors and strangers within its 
gates. A church is often judged by the way a visitor is received 
and seated for the service. 

The plans adopted by the National Memorial Church pro- 
vide for the organization called ‘‘Corps of Ushers, National Me- 
morial Church.’”’ The members of it, aside from the charter 
members, are to be nominated by the corps and appointed by the’ 
trustees. Officers are elected by the corps itself. 

_ The arrangements for the work of this corps of ushers are 
outlined as follows in the plan of organization: 

“The following positions will be filled for each service: 

(a) Supervisor, who shall be a trustee member. A first 
and second alternate will be made available. The supervisor 
will represent the board of trustees and will decide all questions 
not provided for by routine arrangements. 

(0) Warden, who will direct the operations of the ushers 
in accordance with the prescribed routine. A first and second 
alternate will be made available. 

(c) One usher to be on duty at 10.30 a. m. 

(d) Four more ushers to be on duty at 10.45 a. m. 

(e) Additional ushering positions will be indicated for 
special occasions as required. 

(f) Four or more ushers will collect the offering. 

(g) Two ushers (one of whom shall, when practicable, be a 
supervisor or alternate) will deliver the offering to the chancel. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR FRIEND MISREPRESENTS US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
You will please discontinue sending the Leader to me after 


my present subscription expires. The editor’s compromising at- 
titude on cigarettes and intoxicating liquors does not appeal to 
my conception of Christian leadership. Allowing an article 
headed ‘‘Makes Fun of Dr. Hersey,” at least that was the sub- 
stance of the heading, I do not happen to have the article before 
me, was certainly anything but fair and just, and as I see it most 
disrespectful. Dr. Hersey’s article on cigarettes was worthy of 
favorable comment and should have gotten under the editor’s 
skin and given him some food for thought. But what does he do? 
Takes the unmoral side of the question, and permits the good 
Dr. Hersey to be slapped in the face through the columns of his 
paper! In his travel talks he lets it be known that he is not 
opposed to violating the law against intoxicating liquors where 
that is the sentiment of the folk entertaining him. That sort 
of leadership does not appeal to me. I have no time to lose with 
that kind of sentiment. Very sorry to do this. 
C.O. Mitchell. 


Portland, Ind. 


1 * 
DR. HALL ON SPINACH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

G. K. Chesterton, just now on a profitable visit to the United 
States, innocently inquires: “Is it not possible you will next pro- 
hibit spinach?’ Certainly; just as soon as Mr. Chesterton will 
prove that as a result of an overdose of spinach a man recently cut 
his wife’s throat; that another, drunk on spinach, drove his auto- 
mobile on to a children’s playground and killed and maimed 
many little boys and girls; as soon as he can show that a certain 
man named Booth once fortified his cruel passion and dulled his 
moral sense by eating spinach, so that he could assassinate a 
noble President of the United States; as soon as the sometimes 
rational and occasionally witty G. K. Chesterton admits that by 
devouring spinach he is made to talk like a damphool, we will 
start a movement to prohibit the cultivation, importation and 
sale of spinach. 

Frank Oliver Hail. 


* * 
WHAT MAY WE EXPECT FROM THE PULPIT? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There seem to be many different ideas among ministers as 
to what is commonly called asermon. Why is a church service, 
and why do people attend? 

Do not too many preachers deal too much in discussion, 
and explanation of some Bible texts or current topics, and convert 
the pulpit into-a lecture platform? An interpretation of the 
text and its application to everyday life will hold the attention 
of a congregation if it is dealt with briefly. The average busy 
business man does not care to be talked to more than twenty 
minutes. Go into his office and take ten minutes to tell a two- 
minute story, and you will find he gets uneasy and is glad to 
have you go. 

Then does a minister ever ask himself ‘“Who cares to hear 
about this?” 

Nearly every one who goes to church carries with him some 
problem, some sorrow, some disappointment. Then a good ser- 
mon should contain sympathy for those who need it, solace for 
the unhappy, encouragement and guidance with creative and 
constructive thoughts. A little pathos usually brings the hearers 
closer to the speaker. All need exhortation, courage and ini- 
tiative and a spirit of worship in the service. These applied to 
the human side of life will bring a desire to attend, especially 
where the sermon is brief, and the congregation leaves the church 
with memory gems to be carried away, and a desire to have heard 
more from the pulpit. 

Then there is the music. Many of the organists or directors 


select music that is uninteresting and not tuneful. They seem 
to think that it is beneath the dignity of the church to sing some 
of those old but beautiful hymns or pieces, like, perhaps, “‘Gali- 
lee,’ carrying a spirit of worship and rest. Let us be a little 
“old-fashioned”? and have some old-fashioned religion in our 
service and song. 

Listen on the radio to the wonderful application of the text 
to every-day life in some of the Sunday afternoon broadcasts. 
We understand why those churches are crowded and hundreds 
turned away. 


A Universalist. 
* * 


GRACE BEFORE MEAT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Would the enclosed original prayer of thanks, familiarly 
called ‘‘grace,’’ interest your readers? 


O Infinite One, manifest in diversity, we would 
remember, as we partake of this abundance, that there 
are those in actual need. May this realization inspire us 
to beneficent deeds. As we to-night share together 
common provisions at a common table, so, we pray, may 
all men some day come to share all things out of the 
goodness of their hearts. Weare truly thankful to Thee 
for this food, for the fellowship which brings us to- 
gether, and for Thy presence as Unseen Guest. Amen. 

Conard B. Rheiner. 


Norway, Me. 


* * 


THE USE OF THE WORD FAITH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The writer has been studying up the uses of the word “faith” 
in the New Testament as used by St. Paul in his Epistles, or in 
those Epistles assigned him by many scholars, and comparing 
the use of the word with the same in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which no New Testament scholar of any reputation or standing 
ascribes-to St. Paul as author. 

Now here is the point: Paul employs the term particularly 
in his elaboration of the doctrine of “justification,” in our day 
rather of little interest to the liberal thinker. In his use of the 
term the reader of the New Testament Greek will notice that 
“faith” in Greek is connected by three prepositions with their 
objects—dia, ek, and epi. By the very careful employment of 
these Greek prepositions, we find that his great doctrine implies 
the medium, source, and foundation, respectively, of faith as 
applied to ‘‘justification.”’ 

To St. Paul “faith” is used in an objective sense, also, the 
religion of Christ objectively considered. In Galatians the sense 
of trusifulness is indicated. It is with reference to Christ alone 
that the term is employed in the Pauline Epistles, or in those 
usually ascribed to Paul. 

In the book of Hebrews we have the use of the word in a 
different and wider sense. Hebrews uses the term “‘faith’’ in the 
cosmic sense, on a much wider scale, reaching into the philosophical 
cosmical presentation of the matter. The language and style, 
cultivated and philosophic, differ radically from St. Paul’s writ- 
ings, who did not succeed entirely in shaking off his rabbinical 
training, and some of whose arguments are somewhat strained 
and forced, lacking not only the polish, smoothness and highly 
cultivated style of the unknown author of Hebrews, but show- 
ing conclusively his entire inability to reach the cosmic reach of 
Hebrews. It is not the matter of style alone, but of an entirely 
different background, that forbids us on any rational ground to 
ascribe Hebrews to St. Paul. An entirely uncritical and un- 
scholarly church tradition alone ascribes Hebrews to the great 
Apostle to the Jews and later to the Gentiles. 

A master mind penned Hebrews, thoroughly acquainted 
with contemporary thought, entirely free from St. Paul’s rab- 
binical training and comparatively more narrow conception, as 
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one might say, not in any invidious sense. The horizon of St. 
Paul, very much wider, deeper and more profound than that of 
Peter and others, enabled him to preach the Gospel with wider 
success, indeed, than these other missionaries of the cross. Yet 
the unknown author of Hebrews reached a still wider ground 
based upon cosmic understanding, upon a wide philosophy, and 
with a vocabulary equal to, and consistent with, a philosophical 
presentation. 

The question is not raised here as to the value of Hebrews to 
ourselves; to the writer it is valuable more for its literary ex- 
cellence and its historical setting in early theological thought 
than for a view of Christ he is able to accept. The more simple 
story of Mark, the earliest Gospel, to his mind comes much 
nearer to the real Jesus of Nazareth, and even there shows con- 
siderable of the apologetical (in the wide sense), so that in the 
modern sense we possess no biography even in Mark,still less in 
Matthew, Luke, and almost none in John, even if we term the 
last three biographies in any use of the word “biography.” 

George L. Mason. 


Orange, Mass. 
* * 


INDECISIONS AS DECISIVE AS DECISIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Perhaps Mr. Hiram Motherwell, editor of the Theater Guild 
Magazine, did not exactly steal Christianity’s thunder in his 
article in the January Forum on ‘‘Washington, Capital of the 
World,’ but he pointed out where there should be thunder. 
The United States has not only lost her isolation from the rest 
of the world, he emphasizes with case after case, but she has be- 
come the key to international affairs. Our position is such that 
the American Government’s indecisions are as decisive in inter- 
national matters as its decisions. ‘Our discount rate affects the 
ability of a Croatian peasant to buy an American tractor. Our 
interpretation of an oil lease may mean the difference between 
ten years of Mexican revolution and ten years of increasing ex- 
ports to Mexico. The prejudice of a few officials in the State 
Department may retard the economic development of a hundred 
and fifty million Russians for decades.” Plainly such power 
means responsibility, such a leading position calls for leadership. 
And here is where the thunder comesin. Do the people of Ameri- 
ca understand this? They do not. Does our Government seize 
the sparkling opportunities resident in this situation for making 
our old world a more decent place in which to abide? It does not. 
Its foreign policy is a vacillation, “‘a stumbling and halting,” as 
Zarathustra put it. If there is any prophetic vitality in modern 
Christianity, here is where it should ring out. And the words 
were said long ago: “‘ He that is greatest among you shall be your 
servant.” (I hope the editor of this year’s volume of sermons will 
not overlook Mr. Motherwell’s article.) ; 
Hugh Tigner. 
Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


MOONEY AND BILLINGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Mooney-Billings cases are not settled. They stand as 
a fearful indictment of that spirit of fair play and even-handed 
justice which should be the proudest asset of any people. 

This committee has been organized in the conviction that 
the adherents of organized religion in the United States have no 
right to keep silence. The denial of justice to one man is a de- 

. nial directed at every man. 

The facts are clear. Mooney and Billings have been in 
prison for fourteen years, convicted on the charge of participating 
in the bombing outrage in San Francisco, July 22,1916. During 
these fourteen years the three principal witnesses, MacDonald, 
Oxman and Estelle Smith, have been completely discredited. 
The trial judge who presided at the Mooney trial says the men 
were wrongfully convicted and should be pardoned. The chief 
prosecutor at the Billings trial concurs. The present district 
attorney says the men should be released. All ten living Mooney 
jurors ask for the pardon of the men. The detective captain 
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who helped convict them says they did not have a fair trial. 
The attorney-general twice asked for a new trial. 

The Supreme Court of the State of California in a decision 
rendered Dec. 1 last, refused to recommend a pardon for Billings. 
One justice, dissenting, characterized the decision as “indefens- 
ible because it appeals to passion and prejudice,” and says “‘sus- 
picions, conjectures, unwarranted inferences, irreconcilable in- 
consistencies and admitted perjuries are treated as facts.” A 
careful reading of the decision confirms the accuracy of Justice 
Langdon’s statement. 

Religious groups—Christian and Jewish—believe in mercy 
and justice. 

It is too late for either mercy or justice to Mooney and 
Billings. You can not take fourteen of the best years of a man’s 
life and still do justice. It is not too late to retrieve some shat- 
tered remnant of self-respect of the American people. 

We therefore invite the prople of the churches and the 
synagogues to join in an appeal to the Governor of California, 
Hon. James Rolph, Sacramento, California, urging him to par- 
don Mooney and Billings. The Governor is a man of generous 
instincts. He is sensitive to the interests of the underprivileged. 
His hands will be enormously strengthened if he knows that he 
has the backing of many millions throughout the country. 

We hope that you will send personal letters to the Governor, 
and that in addition you will persuade other individuals and 
groups to do likewise. 

We will appreciate it if you will send copies of such letters 
to us. 

Francis J. McConnell, Chairman. 
Hubert C. Herring, Secretary. 
112 Hast 19th St., New York. 


The Editor of this paper, the Manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, Dan Brummitt, editor of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, Dr. Gilroy, editor of the Congregationalist, Dr. 
Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald, Dr. Dieffenbach, editor of the 
Christian Register, Paul Leinbach, editor of the Reformed Church 
Messenger, Dr. Morrison, editor of the Christian Century, Dr. 
Shipler, editor of the Churchman, Burris Jenkins, Dean Sperry, 
Dr. Fosdick, are members of the Citizens Committee of One Hun- 
dred on Mooney and Billings of which Bishop McConnell is 
chairman. 

The Editor. 
* * 


WHERE THE LEADER HELPS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Though I feel myself a very humble member of the “‘family”’ 
I just can’t refrain from saying I like the Leader all the time, and 
sometimes a number answers a need of the spirit so beautifully 
that I reach out my hand to the writer, especially the Cruisings! 
I read every word of its pages. 

Mrs. Frank D. Farrar. 
South Paris, Maine. 
* * 


WILL NOT START WITH US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iam enclosing $2.50 for the Leader. I attended the Metho- 
dist church one Sunday night and their new minister told the 
congregation not to start their economy at the church, so I de- 
cided I wouldn’t start mine at the Leader, but keep on taking it. 
I am glad to receive it every week. I enjoy the Cruising es- 
pecially. 

Mrs. Julia Cannon. 

Waukomis, Okla. 

* * 
NEVER THOUGHT OF GIVING UP THE LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I had never thought of doing without the Leader. How 
could I after it being in the family seventy or more years? We 
have heaps and piles of Dr. Manford’s papers stored away. 

Mrs. E. N. Montgomery. 

Gains, Michigan. 
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Ford Hall 


The Challenge of the Forum. The 
Study of Ford Hall and the Open Forum 
Movement. By Ruben L. Lurie. (Gor- 
ham Press. $2.50.) 


“Tf all mankind minus one were of one 
opinion, and only one person were of the 
contrary opinion, mankind would be no 
more justified in silencing that person 
than he, if he had the power, would be 
justified in silencing mankind.” This 
great principle of tolerance in the ringing 
words of John Stuart Mill suggests at 
once the purpose and the spirit of Ford 
Hall, and the forum movement in general, 
the birth and conduct of which constitute 
the theme of this book. 

In the short space of some two hundred 
pages Mr. Lurie has told in an interesting 
and inspiring manner how Ford Hall, 
now an established and in most quarters 
thoroughly respected institution of Boston, 
began its career. How the idea of some 
institution which should not only educate 
people in the facts of contemporary social 
life, but train them in the experience of 
judicially minded listening, began in the 
mind of George Coleman; how through the 
years he founded that institution despite 
misunderstandings and prejudice; and 
how Ford Hall escaped Ford Hall and be- 
came a movement to be reckoned with in 
the country at large; this is all woven into 
a connected story which we believe will 
inspire the appearance of new forums in 
those American communities which have 
not known them as yet. If this last takes 
place, this book will be more than justi- 
fied. A forum meets a distinct need in a 
democracy because it offers a common 
meeting ground for the entire community, 
despite race, color, religion, or opinion, 
and trains the citizens in the experience of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. Es- 
pecially is a forum needed in those com- 
munities now so large that all possibilities 
of the old forum meeting are gone. 

This book allows us to visit a typical 
Ford Hall meeting. We see the genial 
chairman in action, we hear the speaker 
of the evening expound his theme, and not 
less do we enjoy the rapid fire of questions 
during the familiar ‘“‘question period.” 
We learn of the various extensions of the 
Ford Hall Forum: the Ford Hall Folks, 
the dramatic club, the Fellowship for 
Understanding. There is a chapter on 
the events which terminated the connection 
between the Ford Hall Forum and the 
Baptist Social Union. Although this chap- 
ter is written with the utmost friendliness 
and fairness, one can not desist from think- 
ing that the Baptist Social Union lost a 
great opportunity. It is better, however, 
that the Forum should be without any sec- 
tarian or denominational connection. Fi- 
nally, there are two or three chapters on 
the technique of organizing and conducting 
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a forum, obviously intended for individ- 
uals or groups desiring to conduct such an 
institution. 

May the reviewer add, if it is not too 
personal, that at an early age he came 
under the influence of the Ford Hall Forum 
and George Coleman. Not so many years 
ago when he was a student in a Boston 
“prep school,” he was a regular attendant 
at Ford Hall, and in face of all competition 
usually got a seat in the front row! Here 
in his teens he was exposed to the demo- 
cratic spirit, the love of fair play, the 
passion for the truth, which are the char- 
acteristics of Ford Hall. The upshot of 
the matter is that he isat present, withthe 
co-operation of an executive committee of 
his own, trying to expose an entire com- 
munity to the same forum spirit. 

Norman D, Fletcher. 

Chairman Haverhill Open Forum. 

+e 


China 


China, the Collapse of a Civilization. 


By Nathanial Peffer. (John Day. 
$3.00.) 
Mr. Peffer knows his China and he 


knows how to write. That makes a 
fascinating book. If you want an intelli- 
gent study of China, on the whole very 
fair, here is your book. If you are a stu- 
dent of Far Eastern affairs, you can not 
afford to pass this by, for here is a point of 
view that must be taken into account. 

What does it mean for a civilization to 
collapse? It doesn’t mean that China is 
dead—not quite. In fact, I think Mr. 
Peffer is a bit too pessimistic. There are 
some tremendously vital movements over 
there. There are a good many able and 
energetic Chinese at ‘work rebuilding 
China. But it is a good thing to have the 
whole problem presented in all its ugly de- 
tails. 

Too often, we, in America, think only 
of the political revolution and the plunder- 
ing soldiers. There are more important 
matters to be considered. Peffer says, 
quite rightly, ‘‘Probably the most far- 
reaching and lasting result of all that is 
happening in China to-day is the disso- 
lution of the family.” “A new genera- 
tion is growing up which holds in disre- 
pute all that its forefathers counted as 
cosmically ordained and eternally valid.” 
That means inexpressible chaos and con- 
fusion in the realm of morals. That is a 
staggering fact, and fact it is. Sporadic 
civil wars, even communist armies, are of 
slight importance compared to that. 

I believe in an industrial scientific 
civilization, not as we have it, but as I 
believe it might be. I am not sure that 
Mr. Peffer does. At any rate, we agree 
that China is bound to be industrialized. 
He and I have both talked to Mr. Chiang 
Mon-lin, the able Minister of Education, 
who said to me last summer, “I hope to 
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see smoke stacks from Shanghai to Hang- 
kow.” Mr. Peffer’s chapter on ‘“‘What 
Next” points out the difficulties. 

He is at his best when he comes to the 
political and cultural side. He says what 
all must know—China has no government. 
In one sense, she never had a national 
government, not in the sense in which we 
speak of it. But she had order. Now 
she has order in a few spots, but no na- 
tional political unity. He speaks of edu- 
cation, commerce, transportation—there 
must be all these tings. Then he sums 
up the whole complexity until it seems 
hopeless: ‘“There must be a unified govern- 
ment before there can be settled conditions 
and the building of railways and the found- 
ing of a school system, but a unified gov- 
ernment also is the result of schools and 
railways. What a government of China 
must do, therefore, is lift itself by its boot- 
straps.’ It all seems hopeless. It is not 
hopeless, but it is almost infinitely baffling. 

China may not be the very center of the 
world, as her old Mandarins used to claim, 
but she certainly is a part of the modern 
world. She has vast potentiality. She 
has a quarter of all the people on earth. 
Suppose she should become in one hundred 
years, or two hundred years, the most 
powerful nation in the world—what then? © 
She is now in the crucible, with all her old 
philosophy and family system, religion 
and ideas of government, with her art 
and poetry—what sort of society will 
emerge? That is the problem of China— 
for China and for the world. 

In his conclusion Mr. Peffer is blunt 
and candid. He almost takes one’s breath 


away. Is China dead? Can she be re- 
born? May she again be the first in the 
world? There is no answer. 


“Can a race as old as the Chinese vio- 
lently swerve from a course deeply grooved 
in the passing of a hundred generations 
and launch itself on another without los- 
ing itself? Can a race, which has lived 
much and may be spent, have a regenera- 
tion? They are questions. The answers 
must be given by the event—in fifty years, 
more likely a hundred, and maybe two 
hundred. But by the answers, whenever 
given, the future of the whole world will 
be molded.”’ 

Well, you will just have to read the book. 

James M. Yard. 

Northwestern University, 

Evanston, Illinois. 

k * 
Church and Newspaper 


By William Bernard Norton. (The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50.) 

Newspaper publicity for religion is one 
of several twentieth century means of 
carrying out the first century command to. 
“preach the gospel to every creature.” 
Dr. Norton’s book is an illuminating guide 

(Continued on page 188) 
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. Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


TWO GOOD FRIENDS OF RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION 


REV. FRANK LINCOLN MASSECK 


Secretary of the General 
Sunday School Association 

1916 to 1919 
All those who were associated with 
_ Mr. Masseck in his work for the General 
Sunday School Association feel that in 
his passing we have lost a very real friend. 
Many of his practical and progressive 
ideas are still a part of our program. In 
the years of his residence in California 
frequent letters, often containing valuable 
suggestions, have testified to his con- 
tinued interest. With those nearest to 
him, we mourn a deep loss. 

a ES OO Ee Ee 
THE USE OF PICTURES IN THE; 
WORSHIP SERVICE 

Mrs. Ruth Dudley, superintendent of 
our church school at Dexter, Maine, 
worked out aseries of worship services for 
the Sundays preceding Easter which 
proved most effective. The pictures were 
shown by stereopticon slides or in large 
reproductions, and each pupil was given a 
copy in the penny size. 
use appropriate scripture and hymns and 
to study details through questions and in- 
terpretative suggestions. The list of pic- 
tures with scripture and hymns follows. 


First Sunday: 
Arrival of the Shepherds. Lerolle. 
‘ Adoration of the Shepherds. Murillo. 
(Supplementary. ) 
Hymns: “O, Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
“Away in a Manger.” 
Scripture: Luke 2 : 15-21. 


Second Sunday: 

Christ and the Doctors. Hofman. 

Hymns: ‘‘Wonderful Words of Life,’ 
“Father, Lead Me Day by Day.” 

Scripture: Luke 2 : 41-50. 

Third Sunday: 

The Good Shepherd. Plockhurst. 

Hymns: “The Lord is My Shepherd,” 
“Saviour, Like a Shepherd, Lead Us.’’ 

Scripture: The Shepherd Psalm. 

Fourth Sunday: 

Christ and the Fishermen. Zimmerman. 

Hymns: “I Would Be True,” “Jesus 
Calls Us.” 

Scripture: Matt. 4: 18-23. Mark 1 : 6- 
2s 
Fifth Sunday: : 

Christ Blessing Little Children. Plock- 
hurst. 

Hymns: ‘Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,”’ 
“How Strong and Sweet My Father’s 
Care.” 

Scripture: Matt. 19 : 13-15, Mark 10: 
13-16, or Luke 18 : 15-17. 

Sixth Sunday: 
The Light of the World. Holman Hunt. 
Hymns: “O Jesus Thou Art Standing,” 


The plan was to’ 


“Light of the World, We Hail Thee.” 
Seripture: John 8 : 12, Rev. 3 : 20. 


Seventh Sunday: 

The Last Supper. Da Vinci. 

Hymns: “Break Thou the Bread of 
Life’ (first verse), “I Heard the Voice of 
Jesus Say’’ (second verse). 

Seripture: Matt. 26 : 20-30, Mark 14: 
12-17, Luke 22 : 14-23. 

Eighth Sunday: 

Easter Morning. Hofman. 

Hymns: “Christ the Lord is Risen To- 
day,” other Easter hymns. 

Scripture: John 20 : 11-17. 


During the series, some interesting facts 
about the artists were brought out and 
comparisons were made between pictures. 
Keen questions called attention to sig- 
nificant details. The minister, Rev. W. J. 
Metz, gave hearty co-operation in the 
plan, supplying some of the slides and tell- 
ing some of the stories. A similar course 
may be worked out with different pictures, 
using those available in the local field. 
The Dexter school already owned large 
copies of several good pictures which had 
been added from time to time to the deco- 
ration of the school room, and one or two 
new ones were purchased for the series. 
Pupils may be encouraged to make a note- 
book of: the little copies given to them, 
adding written comments from what 
‘they remember of the talks given. 

Such a series adds to the ability of the 
pupils to appreciate art, gives them new 
light on the life of Jesus, and furnishes a 
needed variety in the worship service. 
The older people of the church will find the 
series interesting. In one church where a 
similar plan was used during Lent, an in- 
terested woman offered to pay for the pic- 
tures to have the plan continued for sev- 
eral more weeks. 

The small pictures may be secured in 
lots of fifty or more from the Perry Pic- 
tures Co., Malden, Mass. Write to them 
for a catalogue and place your own order. 

Lantern slides may be secured from E. W. 
Goodrich, 88 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., 
or from firms dealing in slides in a near- 
by city. 

The G. S. S. A. will be glad to advise 
about large copies of desired pictures. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 

Rey. Clinton Lee Scott, D. D., is pub- 
lishing “‘Letters We Would Like to Re- 
ceive,” in ‘The Builder,” which goes out 
every week from the office of our church in 
Peoria, Ill. The idea seems so full of possi- 
bilities that some of us may use it, if it 
can be done without infringement of 
copyright. 


The officers of the church school at 
Brattleboro, Vt., were installed at a special 
service led by the minister, Rev. E. P. 


Rev. Stanley Manning 


Mrs. Ethel Manning 


These two good friends are authors of 
“George Seeks a Reason,” the best book 
written for a special Lenten class prepar- 
ing young people for church membership. 


Wood, on Jan.11. Four young people co- 
operate in the work of the superintendent 
—Miss Gladys Puffer, Mrs. Hazel Rhi- 
ecard, Mrs. Cecil Freeman, Mr. Arthur 
Whitney. Miss Grace Cooper is su- 
perintendent of the Primary Department. 


Miss Harriet Yates spoke to Professor 
Ratcliff’s class at the School of Religion, 
Tufts College, on Tuesday, Jan. 18, and 
will speak to Dr. Huntley’s class at the 
Tuckerman School in the near future. 


The pupils of our church school at 
Bristol, N. Y., were so moved by the ap- 
peal of the Honorable Theodore Roosevelt, 
Governor of Porto Rico, for Porto Rican 
children, that they made a contribution for 
relief work among them. The check was 
sent to the G. S. S. A. and by us forwarded 
to Governor Roosevelt. It is credited on 
our books under the head of “Special 
Welfare.” 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WOMEN ANSWER THE 
CALL 


Georgene E. Bowen 


At eight o’clock on Sunday mornings 
and sometimes even earlier childish shouts 
and merry voices are heard in the spacious 
playground between the Dojin House and 
Blackmer Home. From that time on the 
happy sounds increase as children of all 
ages from kindergarten babies to high 
school boys and girls gather for the meet- 
ings of the Koishikawa Sunday school. 
Poor children and well-to-do, tiny apple- 
cheeked, glossy-haired kewpies of kinder- 
garten age with little white aprons to pro- 
tect suit or kimono, elementary and pri- 
mary boys and girls dressed in all kinds of 
Japnese and Europeaan clothing com- 
binations, high school boys with shaven 
heads wearing their school uniforms of 
dark blue serge with brass buttons and 
pins designating their schools and depart- 
ments, high school girls with hair neatly 
parted and brought tightly back into a 
long heavy braid, mingle with the Black- 
mer Home girls of the same age—all are 
to be found on the playground. And when 
the clock strikes half past eight 150 chil- 
dren clatter into the entrance of the Dojin 
House, slip out of their wooden geta, or 
leather shoes, or rubber boots, park them 
on the shoe shelves provided for that pur- 
pose in the vestibule, slip into straw san- 
dals and shuffle on into the building. The 
primary children assemble in the Midori 
Kindergarten room downstairs and the 
older ones meet in the auditorium upstairs 
for the opening exercises. 

Sweet smiles lighten their faces as they 
meet their teachers. ‘‘Ohayo, Sensei’ 
(Good morning, teacher), they all say in 
greeting. The little girls press the palms 
of their hands straight in front of them 
on their thighs and bow, bending slowly 
at the waist and letting their hands slide 
down before them until their finger tips 
touch their knees. Even though they 
sometimes only bow their heads, the girls 
make the prettiest and deepest bows. The 
boys sweep off their caps and bow, not as 
low as their sisters, but with only a little 
less grace than an old cavalier. 

Then, in two divisions, the opening ser- 
vices begin. Miss Downing has charge of 
the Primary Department. In the short 
time she has been at work in the Sunday 
school she has done wonderful things. 
With her training and instinctive talent 
with little children she has captured the 
hearts and the interest of her thirty-five 
“babies.” She has found that Japanese 
children and American children are alike 
at heart, and so through hand work, pic- 
tures, stories and songs she is teaching 
them the same Great Truth that she 
taught American children. 

She herself can not yet use the language 


enough to teach in Japanese, but she 
trains and advises her two teachers, Black- 
mer Home girls who are trying to “‘do 
unto others,’’ and supervises their efforts. 
The department is growing constantly. 

In the group assembled up stairs in the 
auditorium there are 115 children with 
their ten teachers. The superintendent of 
the Koishikawa Sunday school presides 
over this group. He is a young man by 
the name of Masao Shidara, who is a grad- 
uate of Keio University and is at present 
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studying for the Universalist ministry in a 
theological school in *Tokyo. He found 
his faith and became baptized in the 
Koishikawa Church a few years ago, and 
so is unusually sympathetic with the 
church. He is capable and devoted as a 
teacher and leader of this Sunday school. 

Mr. Ito, the pastor of the Koishikawa 
Church, and Mrs. Yoshioka are teachers 
in this department, but the other eight 
teachers and the pianist are all men and 
women of college age—Blackmer Home 
girls and young men who have come into 
the church through the young men’s Bible 
Class. 

(To be continued) 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


THE FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 

Plans for the summer Institute at Ferry 
Beach this year are well under way, and it 
is hoped that the year will be a most suc- 
cessful one. At this time we plan to an- 
nounce only the courses to be offered and 
some of the special things to be done. 

It is planned to have a slightly different 
program for the Institute this year, in an 
attempt to meet some of the requests and 
suggestions made by the attendants at the 
Institutes in the last few years. It has 
been the custom of the Union to have the 
students sign slips on the closing day of the 
Institute saying what they liked best, and 
giving any suggestions which they might 
have for the next year. Although it is 
impossible to follow all of the suggestions, 
and to repeat all of the courses requested, 
the committee is guided, in so far as it is 
possible, by the results of this meeting. 

This year the courses offered in the 
morning will be different from any offered 
for some time, in one way at least. There 
will be no parallel courses, with the excep- 
tion of the methods work, but instead 
all of the people at the Institutes will be 
expected to take all of the courses offered. 

There are to be two main courses, one 
set of methods courses, and a series of 
chapel services which will run through the 
week. The first course each day will be 
one on “The church and its place in the 
community, with a consideration of the 
place of young people in the church.”’ 
Contrary to custom, this will not be merely 
a lecture course, but will consist of two 
periods. During the first period a lecture 
will be given by the faculty member in 
charge, and during the second period he 
will conduct a discussion of the material 
already presented. In this way the 
unioners will gain two things that are de- 
sirable: 

1. The material that is offered in the 
course. 

2. A better understanding of that ma- 
terial through the discussion, and at the 
same time a knowledge of the way in 
which a discussion should be conducted, 


and an opportunity to see a real discussion 
handled in an efficient way. 

This course will be followed by the 
chapel services. There are to be no official 
morning devotions immediately after break- 
fast; instead the chapel service will be, 
not a time for announcements, not a time: 
for presenting “‘pep talks,’’ but a time of 
real worship, conducted by a person who: 
knows how to secure such an atmosphere, 
and containing nothing except worship. 
This will give added value to the services 
as religious services, and may serve as well 
to inspire the unioners to attempt more 
worth-while worship services in their own 
local unions after they return. These 
services are to be conducted by the dean 
of the Institute. 

The second main course of the Institute 
will be one on “‘Social Service: Its signif- 
icance and how it can be done by the local 
union.” Two years ago a course was of- 
fered in Recreational Leadership. Last 
year there was a most excellent course on 
dramatics in the local union. This year 
it was felt that it was high time that this 
very important and least understood por- 
tion of union activity should be presented 
in an adequate way. 

The last hour during the morning will 
be taken by the Methods discussion 
courses on Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day. On Tuesday and Thursday these 
courses will be held at a different hour, 
and the time will be given over to the 
speakers of the evening so that they may 
prepare their group for the thing they want 
to do at the evening lecture. There will 
be three groups, one for Junior Unions, 
one for High School Unions, one for Older 
than High School Unions. 

Although this includes fewer courses 
than have been offered in other years, it 
is felt that they will serve the needs of the 
young people in a more adequate way, and 
that the experiment will prove of lasting 
value to the union. Next week in this 
column the plans for the evening meet- 
ings, and other features of the Institute, 
will be announced. 
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Among Our Churches 
Ohio Letter 


Belpre.—The church year closed with 
encouraging prospects; finances are in good 
condition and the outlook is bright. Rev. 
Edward M. Minor is doing excellent work. 
* * Caledonia.—Rev. and Mrs. Elmer 
M. Druley have gone to Florida for a brief 
stay, for the benefit of Mrs. Druley’s 
health. In their absence the pulpit will 
be supplied from time to time. * * Cin- 
cinnati.—The year closed with encour- 
aging reports from all organizations. At- 
tendance has increased both in church and 
church school. Many improvements have 
been made to the building and plant, and 
there is an excellent spirit among the 
people. * * Cleveland.—Decorations, at- 
tendance and spirit at the Christmas ser- 
vices were all that could be wished. * * 
Eldorado.—Church night was held Dec. 
9 with the State Superintendent as a guest. 
Supper was served to a large attendance. 
There were several informal addresses and 
a general good time. * * Jersey.—The 
third annual New Year’s Good Will Meet- 
ing was held as usual at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones, ministers, Jan.1. Weath- 
er conditions prevented some from coming, 
but there was a goodly number on hand 
early and more came as the day progressed. 
Dinner was served, after which there was 
a splendid program with Rev. Martha G. 
Jones in charge. A number of Columbus 
friends, together with their minister and 
his wife, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Wilson, 
were present, as were Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
ley C. Stall and family from Cincinnati. 
Mr. Jones was in Syracuse, N. Y., on ac- 
count of serious illness of relatives. * * 
Kent.—A series of special services was 
held the week of Dec. 14 with Rey. Horace 
Westwood, D. D., mission preacher for the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, as the speaker. 
Dr. Westwood set forth in clear language 
the simple appeal of Liberal Religion as 
meeting the needs and solving the prob- 
lems in the lives of men and women to- 
day. * * Le Roy.—Services are held 
regularly on the second and fourth Sun- 
days. Attendance is increasing and the 
spirit of our people is most commendable. 
The Sunday school is active under the 
leadership of Howard Crane and a corps 
of efficient teachers. * * Miami City.— 
Arrangements have been made for the re- 
opening of our Sunday school and for 
preaching service twice each month. A 
fine spirit of optimism prevails and we 
hope to accomplish much. * * North 
Olmsted.—Jan. 8 a reception was tend- 
ered to Rev. and Mrs. Lewis R. Lowry, our 
new minister and wife. Unfortunately 
illness made it impossible for Mrs. Lowry 
to attend. The reception was held in the 
dining rooms of the parish house and there 
was a splendid attendance of members 
and friends as well as a number of repre- 
sentatives from other denominations. The 


program was in charge of Mrs. Fred Tuttle, 
and there were short talks by Rey. L. R. 
Lowry, Stanley C. Stall, Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman, minister at Cleveland, Rev. Mr. 
Kuyper and Rey. Mr. Cune, ministers of 
near-by Congregational churches. It was 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Erie Ayer of North Weymouth 
spoke at the Men’s Club of the First Uni- 
vrsalist Church of Worcester on Feb. 10. 
His subject was “A Summer’s Visit to 
Europe.” 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Connecticut Temperance Union, upon 
which he served twenty-five years ago 
when pastor in Stafford. 


Dr. John Smith Lowe, pastor of the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, left 
the hospital Jan. 26 and was taken to his 
home, where he is steadily improving. 
Dr. Marshall, Dr. Coons, and Dr. Etz 
have supplied for him and Dr. Huntley 
will preach Feb. 8. 


With the exception of Feb. 15, when 
Mr. Emerson §S. Schwenk will be the 
preacher, the pulpit of the Amesbury, 
Mass., church will be filled through Feb- 
ruary by Rev. Edwin L. Noble of Quincy. 


Rey. John B. Reardon was the supply 
preacher in Wakefield, Mass., on Jan. 25 
and Feb. 1, since the sudden death of Dr. 
Warren S. Perkins. 


Preachers in Fitchburg through Feb- 
ruary are: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Feb. 1; 
Prof. Luther J. Pollard, Feb. 8; Rev. 
Edwin L. Noble, Feb. 15; Dr. Bruce W. 
Brotherston, Feb. 22. 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean of the 
Theological School in Tufts College, was 
recently elected vice-president of the 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston. 


On Jan. 25, Dr. Coons, Superintendent 
in Massachusetts, preached for Dr. Lowe 
at the Church of the Redemption in Bos- 
ton. On Feb. 1, Dr. Coons was the 
preacher in Beacon Church, Brookline, 
and on Feb. 8 will preach in Quincy. 


Hon. Anna C. M. Tillinghast, Tufts 795, 
at one time an active Universalist minister, 
as was her husband, has just been reap- 
pointed U. S. Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion for New England at the port of Boston. 

Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Rev. 
Albert Hammatt, Rev. James F. Albion, 
D. D., President Richard Eddy Sykes, 
Dean Lee S. McCollester, Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., Rev. Francis A. Gray, D. D., 
Rev. William Couden, Rey. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D., Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, 
D. D., Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, D. D., 


a happy occasion. * * Norwalk.—The 
Christmas party and entertainment Dec. 
22 had a large attendance. Supper was 
served in the parlors of the church, after 
which a program of songs, recitations and 
aplaylet was given. State Superintendent 
Stanley C. Stall spoke briefly. 
Stanley C. Stall. 


and Interests 


Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Rev. Gus- 
tave H. Leining, Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood, Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., 
Rev. George E. Leighton, D. D., and Rev. 
John van Schaick, Jr.,met at the Wayside 
Inn January 25-28 for the twenty-ninth 
annual retreat. All were guests of Mr. 
Henry Ford. President Cousens was a 
guest on Tuesday. 


Rev. George A. Mark, Tufts ’15, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church in Somerville, 
Mass., accepts election as pastor of the 
Unitarian church in Leominster, Mass., 
succeeding Rev. Arthur B. Whitney, son 
of our Rev. Elbert W. Whitney of Allston, 
Mass. 


Rev. Fred A. Line, recently of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the First Congregational Church 
of Phoenix, Ariz. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will speak 
over WBZ at 2 p. m., on Sunday, Feb. 8, 
on “‘What Makes a Liberal.” 


Rey. U.S. Milburn, D. D., of 88 Waver- 
ly St., Everett, Mass., assisted by Mrs. 
Milburn, will conduct a tour across Europe 
during the summer of 1931, going by Gib- 
raltar to Italy and then to Switzerland, 
Germany, Belgium, France, England and 
Seotland. They will sail from New York 
City on June 27 and reach New York on 
the return Aug. 31. 


Connecticut 


Hartford.—Rev. Richard H. McLaugh- 
lin, pastor. It is now expected that the 
new church will be ready for dedication 
during the latter part of March. At 
present the parish house is near comple- 
tion, and the church auditorium far along 
toward the goal. The former edifice on 
Asylum Avenue has been taken down to 
make way for a new street and to reduce 
trafie danger. During the period of 
transition all departments of church life 
are meeting at the Hartford Woman’s 
Club building, the services being held in 
the auditorium of music. Despite the 
difficulties involved, a fine spirit of loyalty 
is carrying our work forward without loss 
of momentum. Church school, directed 
by Mildred Wakefield Drew, M. A., kin- 
dergarten directed by M. Lima Culver, 
and primary, directed by Miss Margaret 
Belden, are all doing splendid work. The 
Young People’s Union is having one of its 
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best years. Our woman’s organization, 
Mrs. Frank Harper, president, carries on 
all its usual work and suppers along with 
a great load of work for the new church. 
Mrs. Charles C. Champlin is adding 
another year as president of the Mission 
Circle and has a record of service in this 
work few could equal. Mr. Arthur C. 
Hinckley is chairman of the building com- 
mittee, assisted by Mrs. Wilfred H. Dres- 
ser, Miss Nettie L. Whitney, Mr. Oscar 
Howland, and Mr. Henry F. Hall, and a 
beautiful and adequate church is abiding 
tribute to their service. Among those we 
miss greatly who have passed to the higher 
life in recent months are Mr. George F. 
Whitney, long a faithful friend; Mrs. 
Mary Hague, who had reached the age of 
100, loved by all; and Mrs. Hallie Gelbart 
Reynolds, who accomplished greatly in her 
work of Religious Drama. 


Illinois 

Galesburg.—Rev. A. W. Altenbern, 
pastor. The church is rallying from the 
blow suffered when Lombard closed, and 
things are going well. The annual meeting 
showed all bills paid and a small balance 
in spite of payments on the five year 
program and the installation of a new 
boiler costing between $600 and $700. 
Mr. Altenbern preached the union Thanks- 
giving sermon and has appeared before 
various civie clubs. Monthly recreation 
nights, following a supper, are being con- 
tinued, as are monthly meetings of the 
church council and the church. school 
council. Interest and increased attend- 
ance, in the men’s club, areshown. Ralph 
Henry Shaw, late of Lowell, spoke on 
“Personal Recollections of Whittier,” and 
the last meeting was addressed by Presi- 
dent Britt of Knox College on ‘““The Mass 
Mind.” The Y. P. C. U. has been re 
vived and meets at the homes of members 
every two weeks instead of weekly on 
Sunday. 

Massachusetts 

Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. The annual parish meeting was held 
in the parish house on Tuesday, Jan. 20, 
Roger W. Gage was chosen moderator and 
presided at a well attended meeting. An 
encouraging report was read by the 
treasurer, showing a substantial balance 
on hand, and the budget pledged for the 
coming year. The clerk of the church re- 
ported fifteen new members added to the 
church and a decided increase in attend- 
ance. He also spoke of the aid given by 
the church to needy cases. The church 
school superintendent reported a record 
year in membership and attendance with a 
full staff of loyal officers and teachers. 
Last Christmas the school omitted its 
Christmas party and spent the money for 
needy families. The Grace Church One 
Hundred, the men’s organization, re- 
ported a membership of 106. During the 
year they raised money by entertainments, 
making a substantial contribution to the 
church. The Women’s Social Union re- 
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ported the unequaled success of the group 
system which was tried out for the first 
time this last church year, all of the seven 
groups going well over their quota of $250. 
The groups collectively raised $2,466 
during the year. Of this, $2,000 was 
given to the trustees, $30 to the Commun- 
ity Chest, and $10 to the religious work of 
the Rutland Sanitoria. The captain of 
Girl Scout Troop 8 reported a member- 
ship of forty. The captain of Cirl Scout 
Troop 3 reported a membership of forty- 
five. The Scoutmaster of Boy Scout Troop 
17 reported a membership of thirty- 
four. The secretary of the Men’s Club 
reported a membership of 330 and several 
on the waiting list. Im accordance with 
custom, the club provided the Christmas 
dinners for the O’Leary Home and the 
Battles Home, and at various times sup- 
plied food for the Faith Home. A check 
of $55 was sent to the Lowell Council of 
Boy Scouts of America to build a bunk- 
house at Camp Chadwick. 


Foxboro.—Reyv. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., 
pastor. The parish gave a reception to 
Dr. and Mrs. Grose on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 27. The church was crowded. 
Beautiful decorations were seen in the 
auditorium and in the vestry below. An 
instrumental trio consisting of Elise Biron, 
violinist, Gladys Berry, ’cellist, and Edith 
Lane, organist, gave a short program at 
the first of the evening, and later played 
throughout the reception and the hour for 
refreshments. Addresses were made by 
Dr. Coons, State Superintendent, and by 
Dr.McCollester, dean of the ‘Theological 
School in Tufts College. In the reception 
line, with Dr. and Mrs. Grose, were Mrs. 
Minot Inman, Dr. McCollester, Dr. 
Coons, and Clifford W. Lane, chairman of 
the standing committee of the parish. 


Everett.—Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., 
pastor. ‘Students and America’s Foreign 
Policy,” a series of six discussions on the 
present international responsibilities of 
the United States, will be an interesting 
feature in the program of the Y. P. C. U. 
for the remaining half of the year. The 
first of these discussions, ‘‘What Kind of a 
World Are We Living In?”’ will be led by 
Miss Virginia Hahn. There were 159 
present last Sunday in our church school. 
There were seven classes with 100 per cent 
attendance. A party was held in the 
vestry recently for the older members of 
the school. 


Malden.—Rey. Seth R. Brooks, pastor. 
Our new church school hymnals are here. 
They are called ‘‘The New Hymnal for 
American Youth’? and are the best we 
have ever seen. At the last meeting of 
the board of trustees it was voted (1) to 
install new aisle lights in the balcony of 
the church; (2) all were surprised to learn 
that the actual income of our church in 
1930 was $19,262.24; (3) the date of the 
annual parish meeting was set for March 9. 
Supper will precede the meeting. At the 
last meeting of the Ladies’ Social Circle 
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it was voted to appoint a reception com- 
mittee of two ladies to greet strangers 
each Sunday in the vestibule. This action 
came as a result of Strangers’ Sunday, 
which was all that we expected and more. 
Our congregation numbered an even 400, 
the music was fine, the reception committee 
in the vestibule made all who entered the 
doors feel they were among friends, the 
ushers were most efficient. The Ladies’ 
Social has voted to send $25 through our 
Mission Circle to the building fund of our 
church in Greensboro, N. C. Any one 
who knows the devotion and struggle of 
the Greensboro folks will cheer this good 
news. 


North Orange.—Rev. Peter J. McInnes, 
pastor. So far things are going on finely 
in this parish. Friday night, Jan. 23, we 
had our one-day church fair. At night we 
fed turkey to 212 people. This was fol- 
lowed by.a dance till midnight. It was 
nearly 1.30 a. m. before the workers left 
the church. Boston life can not beat this! 


Somerville, First.—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, S. T. D., pastor. A successful 
Yuletide Carnival was held in the parish 
house, Dec. 3 and 4. A turkey supper 
was served the first night, and chicken-pie 
the second night. On the stage was a 
miniature golf course and in the ladies’ 
parlor a gypsy had set up her tent and 
wsa kept busy telling fortunes. Mrs. 
Eden C. Hall was the general chairman. 
At the Women’s Union in December Mrs. 
Edwin R. Sampson, past president of the 
W. U. M. S., gave a talk on “Japan” 
during the Mission hour, and in the after- 
noon Miss May Pillsbury, editor of the 
woman’s page of the Somerville Journal, 
gave a travel talk on England and Scot- 
land. A mystery play, ‘“‘Wedding Cake,” 
was given by the Clara Barton Guild 
girls on Dee. 16. Dec 18 the Men’s Club 
was addressed by Attorney General Jo- 
seph E. Warner. In January Hon. Fred- 
eric Cook, Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, was the speaker and at the No- 
vember meeting Colonel Percy A. Guthrie 
entertained with stories and bagpipe 
music. Luncheon is served after the 
meetings and these evenings are proving a 
great attraction to the men. A fine 
Christmas service was held December 21. 
The church was beautifully decorated. 
The young people’s vested chorus gave 
two anthems and the soloist, Mrs. Jean 
Wilson, and organist, Mr. Mark Dickey, 
with Dr. Sherman, violinist, gave a fine 
program of Christmas music. A beautiful 
memorial window symbolizing mother- 
hood, given by Mr. Walter S. Howard in 
memory of his wife, was unveiled with an 
impressive service. Dr. Leighton’s sub- 
ject was “Just Supposing.” In the eve- 
ning the young people gave the Christmas 
story in tableaux, followed by a candle- 
light service. Santa Claus made his yearly 
visit to the church school on the 23d, and 
distributed gifts from a gayly decked tree. 
Every class was a host to a young friend 
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who might. not have felt the joy of the 
season without their help. At Thanks- 
giving time the church helped sixty-five 
deserving people. This church was 
represented at the annual meeting of 
the Greater Boston Federation of Churches 
by Dr. Leighton with Mrs. Leighton and 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Powers. The 
suppers on the second Tuesday evening in 
each month are always happy occasions— 
a fine supper, an entertainment and de- 
lightful sociability. This church sustained 
asad loss in the death on Dec. 20 of Mrs. 
Alice Scott, wife of Edward Scott. She 
was president of the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance of Boston and Vicinity. 


New Hampshire 

Dover.—Rev. Harriet B. Robinson, 
pastor. At the recent annual meeting, 
according to a local paper, ‘‘in the interim 
between old and new business, a diversion 
came, when Mr. J. Edward Richardson 
called the minister to the floor, and, giving 
her a little time to wonder what it was all 
about, Clerk James F. Whitehead, on be- 
half of the parish, presented her with an 
attractive package, advising her not to 
open it until she returned home. Mrs. 
Robinson, after thanking the members of 
the parish and reminding them that she 
was a woman, proceeded to open the pack- 
age, disclosing a gleaming golden eagle, 
surrounded by bright new bills.”’ 

Cea 3 
A CONTEST FOR WRITERS 

In a contest which provides an opening 
for stories from unknown writers, Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine in its February issue offers 
prizes of $1,000 and $500 for the best 


narratives, 2,500 to 6,000 words, con- . 


cerned with some phase of American life. 
All persons, regaidless of nationality or 
residence or previous literary experience, 
are eligible for the contest, which closes 
June 20, 1931. 

The amateur has his chance in this con- 
test, the announcement states. It is an 
attempt to bring new vigor and life into 
literature by reaching those people who 
are living and creating America and not 
merely writing about it. The narrators 
may be, says the statement, a worker in an 


oil field, a business man, a miner, a forest 


ranger, a stock broker, a housewife, a 
debutante, a politician, a resident of a de- 
flated boom town, an apple-grower, a 
bootlegger, an actor, a farmer, a bishop, an 


’ office clerk or a longshoreman—any one 


who has something significant to tell either 
about his own life or life as he has observed 
it. 

The manuscripts may be either narra- 
tives or articles or sketches. They will 
be read as quickly as possible and all 
found suitable will be purchased outright 
and published. From these the prize 
winners will be selected. The purpose of 
the contest, states the announcement, is to 
break through the literary shell and get to 
the real America. The editors are hope- 
ful that the majority of the stories will 


come from non-professional sources, from 
individuals who are expressing for the first 
time their thoughts on paper and will, be- 
cause of that, bring a strength and vitality 
and freshness of vision often lacking in con- 
ventional writing. 

As instances of the type of stories de- 
sired, Scribner’s points to the cow-boy 
tales of Will James, the ‘‘Hunkie”’ stories 
of Owen Francis and the Florida cracker 
stories of Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 
Each of these is said to be an accurate and 
interesting. picture of life in a particular 
American setting. 

* * 


INSTALLATION AT COLUMBUS, O. 


One of the most delightful and impres- 
sive services of its kind held in Ohio re- 
cently was the reception for Rev. and Mrs. 
W. A. Wilson, followed by the installation 
service for Mr. Wilson, newly chosen 
minister of the Columbus church, on 
Sunday evening, Jan. 25. 

The reception, from 5 to 7.30, was held 
in the parlors of the church. In the re- 
ceiving line were Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley C. Stall, 
Mr. H. A. Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Duckwald and Mrs. 8. G. Allen. A newly 
organized young people’s orchestra of 
twelve pieces furnished music. Refresh- 
ments were served. 

The installation service was at 7.30 in 
the church auditorium and was presided 
over by the State Superintendent of 
Churches, Stanley C. Stall. Miss Evelyn 
Ward, church organist, presided at the 
piano. The invocation was given by Rev. 
Leon P. Jones, minister of the Jersey Uni- 
versalist church. A violin duet was 
rendered by the Misses Rosalie Johnston 
and Alice Merrill, both of the Columbus 
church. The Scriptures were read by Rev. 
John F. Meyer, of the Independent 
Protestant Church of Columbus. 

The occasional sermon was delivered by 
Rev. Robert Cummins, of the Cincinnati 
Universalist church, on. “The Challenge 
Which Faces a Modern Ministry.’”’ He 
brought forcibly to the attention of his 
auditors the fact that “‘religion is basic in 
all of man’s life and activities and without 
it civilization must be builded on shifting 
sands.” 

The prayer of dedication was given by 
Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, minister of the 
Cleveland Universalist church. The re- 
sponsive service was led by Prof. H. H. 
Maynard, Ph. D., of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Harry Williams, moderator of the 
local church, presented to Mr. Wilson the 
“official call’? from the parish. Mr. Wil- 
son responded briefly with words of praise 
for the local church, accepting the “‘call.”’ 
Miss Alice Merrill gave a violin solo. 

The charge to the people was given by 
Rey. W. E. Leavitt, president of the Ohio 
Ministerial Association. Mrs. Blanche 
Price of Columbus rendered a vocal solo, 
“JT Found Him in My Heart.” 


The charge to the minister was given by 
Rey. Tracy M. Pullman. Mr. Pullman 
stressed the need of spiritual leadership 
and intimate fellowship and co-operation 
between minister and people. 

The State Superintendent officially in- 
ducted Mr. Wilson into the office of minis- 
ter of the Columbus church. In pre- 
senting a Bible to Mr. Wilson, Mr. Stall 
reminded him that it was not a new book 
in any sense, but that he, as many others 
have done, would find it an efficient guide 
in his search for the Way of Life and sug- 
gested that not alone in this book, but in 
countless others, mafi must needs search 
for the spirit of Truth. In presenting the 
ministerial gown, Mr. Stall called atten- 
tion to its deep symbolical meaning in 
terms of sincerity, honor, reverence, self- 
forgetfulness and growth. In placing the 
gown on the shoulders of the incoming 
minister, he was asked to pledge anew his 
consecration to these high principles and 
his earnest desire to keep them uppermost 
in an ever-widening field of service. The 
benediction was pronounced by Mr. Wil- 
son. : 

There was a large attendance, repre- 
sentative not only of our own constituency 
but of other liberal groups in the city. 
Twenty-eight members and friends came 
with their ministers from the Jersey 
church, twenty miles distant. The church 
room was well filled and was beautifully 
decorated with flowers, ferns and palms. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson came to Columbus 
from Seattle, Washington, where they 
were members of the Unitarian church. 
Graduating in 1915 from McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, Mr. Wilson 
became assistant minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Seattle, one of the 
largest of that denomination in America. 
Later he assumed the pastorate of Green 
Lake Presbyterian Church in Seattle, 
which he served for eight years. He with- 
drew from the Presbyterian church to form 
the First Modernist Church of Seattle, 
which pastorate he held for four years. 
He also served churches in Vermont and 
New York. Both Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
are well fitted for the work of our Uni- 
versalist church in the capital city of Ohio. 
They have already won for themselves a 
warm place in the hearts of our people 
and there is every reason to predict a suc- 
cessful pastorate in Columbus. 

Stanley C. Stall. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Universalist ministers of Boston 
and vicinity will meet with their brethren 
of other denominations in a union meeting 
on Monday, Feb.9. This gathering, under 
the auspices of the Greater Boston Fed- 
eration of Churches, will be held in the 
Church of the New Jerusalem, beginning 
at 10.45. The speaker will be Rev. Dr. 
George Arthur Wilson, visiting professor 
of Philosophy at Boston University. At 
this meeting he will deliver the first of four 
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lectures on ‘‘Philosophical Intimations of 
Immortality,” the other three to be given 
on successive Monday afternoons in Pil- 
grim Hall. It is expected that many Uni- 
versalists will avail’ themselves of the 
entire course. 

* * 
* * *& * KK * KK K KX KK KOK K K OK K 
a 
* WHO’S WHO * 
2 Rev. Herbert A. Jump since * 
* 1927 has been pastor of Union Con- 
* gregational Church, Boston. Born 
* in Albany, N. Y., he was educated 
* at Amherst and Yale. He has * 
* served churches at Hamilton, N.Y., * 
* Brunswick, Me., New Britain, * 
* Conn., Oakland and Redlands, Cal., * 
* Manchester, N. H.,and Ann Arbor, * 
* Mich. He is the author of ““Evo- * 
* lution a Restatement of Faith” and 
* “The Yosemite a Spiritual Inter- * 
* pretation.” 
« Rey. William Wallace Rose, 
* D. D., is one of the best known of * 
* the younger Universalist clergymen. 
* He is pastor of one of the most im- 
* portant churches in the denomina- 
* tion, the First Universalist Church * 
* of Lynn, Mass. 
=A Rev. John Clarence Petrie is pas- 
* tor ofthe Unitarian churchin Mem- * 
* phis, Tenn. While he spent some * 
* months in amonastery with the idea 
* of becoming a Catholic priest, he 
* joined the Episcopal Church while 
* he was still a student. He gradu- * 
* ated from the General Theological 
* Seminary in New York, where he * 
* was ordained. He is a frequent * 
* contributor to religious journals. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 182) 
as to how such publicity can be presented 
to win welcome from editors. Few men 
can give such counsel more authoritatively, 
for Dr. Norton is a veteran in both church 
and newspaper service. After twenty-four 
years in the Methodist ministry, he served 
twenty-three years as a writer and editor 
of interdenominational religious news for 
the daily press, much of this time as re- 
ligious editor of the Chizago Tribune. 
He substantiates every admonition from 
his rich store of actual experience. In 
fact the book so abounds in illustrative 
material that the publicity worker, seek- 
ing to make a manual out of the volume, 
might well pencil the specific directions 
and advices. The practical value of the 
work would have been enhanced by definite 
hints on the preparation of effective dis- 
play advertising. 

Not the least service rendered by Dr. 
Norton is his effort to remove current 
misunderstandings about newspaper policy 
and practise. He maintains that the 


future success of religious publicity lies 
with the church rather than with the 
press. In all events, Dr. Norton’s pre- 
sentation should enable clergymen to meet 
the editors more than half way and there- 
by promote a better understanding by 
the newspaper of the policy and practise 
of the church. 
Ival Mc Peak. 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


CHAPLAIN KEARNS 


Rey. Hal T. Kearns, for eight years pas- 
tor of the Universalist church in Balti- 
more, Md., and a Vice-President of the 
Universalist General Convention, has pre- 
sented his resignation to his parish to 
take effect on Easter Sunday. The Board 
of Welfare of Maryland has invited him to 
become the superintendent of a new re- 
formatory, to be erected in the near future, 
and Mr. Kearns has accepted. The board 
of trustees of the church have accepted his 
resignation with great regret, but express 
their pleasure that he will be able to re- 
main a member of the church. 

For some time Mr. Kearns has been 
part-time chaplain of the Maryland Peni- 
tentiary. In that connection he has be- 
come unusually inter- 
ested in penal work, 
especially among first 
offenders and all types 
of youthful offenders. 
The new institution 
which is to be erected 
by the state’of Mary- 
land will be primarily an educational in- 
stitution without walls. The personality 
of the superintendent will be a fundamental 
factor in the work. Mr. Kearns has made 
so fine an impression upon state officials 
in Maryland and upon all concerned in 
the welfare of criminals that he was re- 
garded as the logical choice for this posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Kearns writes to the General Su- 
perintendent: “Of course I shall not be 
leaving the ministry, for surely reclaiming 
wayward youth and reconstructing broken 
lives is a form of the ministry. I am as- 
suming that I shall be allowed to keep my 
fellowship in the General Convention. No 
doubt I shall be preaching occasionally.” 

The new institution will be erected in 
the vicinity of Hagerstown, Md. One of 
the interesting things connected with the 
work is the fact that the institution will be 
built under Mr. Kearns’s supervision by 
inmate labor. In that way he will be able 
to help control plans and build up his own 
staff. 

During the pastorate of Mr. Kearns, 
he has strengthened the Baltimore church. 
It is well organized on a sound financial 
basis and going along splendidly. 

Rey. Hal T. Kearns was born July 14, 
1888, in Salisbury, N. C. He received his 
secondary education in the public schools 
of North Carolina. He left school at the 


age of fourteen and worked in cotton mills. 


for five years. He attended the Southern 
Industrial Institute, Camp Hill, Ala., for 
two years and was graduated in 1909. 
Entering St. Lawrence University in 1909 
he was graduated in 1915 with the degrees 
of B.S. and B. D. He began his ministry 
as pastor of the Universalist church in 
Binghamton, N. Y.,in 1915. He was there 
two years when he was called to the pas- 
torate of the Universalist church in Mel- 
rose, Mass., in 1917. 

In the World War he was chaplain of 
312th Machine Gun Battalion and went 
overseas, having three months of active 
service at the front. He was appointed 
chaplain of the 79th Division on Nov. 1, 
1918, and served in that position until the 
division returned to the United States in 
June, 1919. 

He was pastor of the Universalist church 
at Bridgeport, Conn., from 1919 to 1923, 
and during that time pursued graduate 
work in Yale University for two years. 
He became pastor of the Church of Our 


Father, Baltimore, Md., in September, 
1923. 
* * 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS BROAD- 
CAST 


The Hour of Religious Liberals broad- 
east Sunday afternoons from Station 
WBZA, Boston, now comes between 2 and 
2.30, instead of from 3 to 4 as announced 
in the Christian Leader on Jan. 24. Mr. 
Eames of Springfield is to speak on Feb. 15, 
Dr. Griffin of Philadelphia on Feb. 22, 
Rev. Boynton Merrill on March 1, and 
Rey. Miles Hanson, Jr., on March 8. 

* * 


RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE 


The sessions of the Rhode Island Con- 
ference have an established reputation. 
They are always well attended, and nearly 
always of large interest. This was es- 
pecially true of the meeting on Jan. 21, in 
the church of Rev. George H. Thorburn 
in Pawtucket. 

Rev. Arthur M. Soule and Rev. William 
Couden had charge of the opening devo- 
tional service. 

There were two addresses in the after- 
noon, the first by Rev. John M. Ratcliff, 
professor of religious education at Tufts 
College. Mr. Ratcliff laid down a mental 
and a moral program for a successful life. 
It was a logical and practical address, fully 
illustrated by incidents and experiences 
from real life. 

The second speaker of the afternoon was. 
Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Superin- 
tendent of Churches in Massachusetts. 
Dr. Coons drove home with force and 
clearness the fact that in a mechanistic age 
we are in danger of finding our satisfac- 
tions in a realm neither permanent nor 
durable. The church still has its ancient 
functions to fulfill—the supplying of those 
elements which bring strength and happi- 
ness forever. Dr. Coons gave the supreme 
place to faith, making it the basis of cour- 
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age and that idealism which has ever fur- 
nished the choicest features of the world’s 
life. 

At the evening service there was one 
speaker, Dr. Albion of Provincetown. 
Dr. Albion was at his best. His analysis 
of the present position of Protestantism 
was tremendously effective. He thrilled 
the large company in his appeal to stand 
by the great things of our Christian faith. 


* * 


MAJOR TRICKEY NINETY YEARS 
OLD 


Major William H. Trickey, formerly for 
twenty-three years commandant of the 
New Hampshire Soldiers’ Home at Tilton, 
from which post he retired last May, ob- 
served his ninetieth birthday at his home 
ins Dover, N. H., Thursday, Jan: 22. 
Congratulatory messages and gifts poured 
in upon him from widely scattered friends, 
even from California, while many of his 
friends in Dover and vicinity called in per- 
son. 

Major Trickey’s name is a household 
word in New Hampshire, and his friends 
in the Granite State are legion. There 
was ample evidence of that fact on his 
birthday. His son, William D. Trickey, 
the present adjutant of the Soldiers’ Home, 
and the latter’s wife, who live with Major 
Trickey, assisted in receiving the callers. 

Major Trickey is a native of Exeter and 
his boyhood was passed mostly in Wolf- 
boro, to which his parents moved while he 
was quite young, but he has lived longer in 
Dover than in any other town. His par- 
ents were William and Abigail (Nudd) 
Trickey, natives respectively of Brookfield 
and Wakefield. His schooling stopped 
with the grammar school at Wolfboro, 
which he attended. After leaving school 
he went to work in a Wolfboro shoe fac- 
tory, continuing that occupation until, in 
July, 1861, he enlisted as a private in the 
Third New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and was mustered in in August, following. 
His entire service was with the Third New 
Hampshire regiment, which during a good 
part of the last year of the war he led in 
person as acting commander, part of this 
time as a company captain and later as 
major. He fought in fifteen battles and 
sieges, but escaped bullets until the last 
year of the war, when he was wounded four 
times while at the head of his troops. 
Major Trickey recovered from all his 
wounds and to-day is a remarkable example 
of physical and mental vigor. Except for 
a few infirmities due to his advanced 
years, he says he feels as well as ever. 

After the war Major Trickey entered 
the United States mail service. For four- 
teen years preceding his retirement from 
that service he was a railway mail handler 
on the run between Boston and Portland, 
with Dover as his home station. In 1887 
he entered Tufts Theological School to 
prepare for the Universalist ministry. He 
was graduated in 1889, and took as his first 
charge the church at South Newmarket, 


now Newfields. He was there three years, 
then accepted a pastorate at Danvers, 
Mass., where he preached six years. His 
next pastorate was at Claremont during 
the succeeding seven years. In 1907 he 
accepted appointment as commandant 
at the Tilton Soldiers’ Home, where, as 
is well known, he endeared himself to the 
inmates as well as to the citizens of Tilton. 

Major Trickey in forty-three years never 
missed a Memorial Day without deliver- 
ing an address. His last Memorial Day 
address was given in 1928. Last June he 
delivered the Flag Day address at Tilton, 
and, despite his ninety years, he has ac- 
cepted an invitation from Dover Lodge of 
Elks to give the Flag Day address before 
the lodge next June. 

The veteran is a high-degree Mason. 
He long since reached the 32d degree in 
Scottish Rite Masonry and is a member of 
the New Hampshire Consistory. He be- 
longs to the Tildon Masonic lodge and to 
Sullivan Commandery, K.-T., of Clare- 
mont. 


* * 


NEW PASTOR AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Rey. E. L. Unruh, Wichita, Kansas, 
has been selected as pastor of the Central 
Universalist Church, succeeding Rev. F. A. 
Line, who has become pastor of the First 
Congregational Church at Phoenix, Ariz. 
Mr. Unruh has preached in the Central 
Church in Indianapolis for the last three 
Sundays. 

His first sermon as pastor Sunday will 
be on “Life-Giving Convictions,” and will 
be at the forenoon service. A graduate of 
McPherson College and of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, Mr. Unruh 
for four years was a member of the faculty 
of McPherson College. His education also 
included two years of commercial and 
university training. He also was pastor 
of the First Baptist Church at Macomb, 
Ill., for two years. 

In the World War he served in the of- 
ficers’ training camp at Camp Hancock, 
Ga., and later was sent to Washington in a 
civil service position. He is married and 
has a three-year-old daughter. The fami- 
ly will live in the Central Church par- 
sonage at 320 East Fifteenth Street. 
Indianapolis News, Jan. 22. 

* * 


GEORGENE BOWEN 


We regret that every member of the 
parish could not have heard Miss Georgene 
Bowen on the occasion of her recent visit 
to Newark. Some of us have a queer idea 
of missions and many of us have a queerer 
idea of missionaries. As soon as you meet 
Miss Bowen all the old ideas seem ridicu- 
lous. 

When she walks into a room it seems 
as if the door had been opened and a gust 
of fresh air were blowing out all the musti- 
ness in the corners of your mind. It is 
difficult to explain her effect upon an 
audience. As soon as she has spoken a 
few sentences there is no more apathy in 


the room. She has such a vigorous and 
compelling personality she draws her 
audience to herself. We shallenge any 
one to remain cynical after an hour in her 
presence. One woman’s remark after 
Miss:Bowen’s talk struck us as significant. 
“J never thought much of foreign mis- 
sions,” she said, ‘I’ve always felt that 
charity should begin at home and stay 
there, but Miss Bowen gives me more re- 
spect for foreign missions than I’ve ever 
had in my life. She put a new perspective 
on the whole business.” 

We are deeply grateful for that visit 
from Georgene Bowen. It was all too 
brief. No need to wish her success in- 
creasingly through the coming years. 
Success is already hers. We of Newark 
know that Miss Bowen is serving a cause 
she loves with all her soul. Most of us 
go about our work prosaically—as more 
or less a matter of course. It is a great 
thing to meet a person like Miss Bowen 
who is really living— Newark Univer- 
salist. 

UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 


At the January meeting of the Univer- 
salist Women’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity, held at the Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston, a tribute to Mrs. Alice 
H. Scott was read by Mrs. Sarah M. 
Powers. Mrs. Scott, who was an active 
member of the Somerville church, died 
Dec. 20. She had been secretary and vice- 
president of the Women’s Alliance, and 
had entered upon her second year as presi- 
dent. Mrs. Powers expressed the ap- 
preciation of the members of the alliance 
for her character and devotion. 

GALESBURG BUYS LOMBARD 


The Board of Education of Galesburg, 
Ill., has bought the campus of Lombard 
College for $75,000. This includes six- 
teen acres of land, eight buildings and a 
large amount of college equipment. The 
superintendent of schools in Galesburg 
says that the board for some time 
has been looking for a suitable athletic 
field and additional buildings to relieve 
down town congestion in the public school 
system. School authorities characterize 
the purchase as a “lucky strike’ for the 
public school system. Probably the alum- 
ni of Lombard College will be glad to learn 
that the buildings dear to them will be 
used for educational purposes. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Carl A. Seaward has been invited to appear before 
this committee at its meeting on Monday, Feb. 23, 
at 9.30 a. m., that he may be examined as to his 
fitness for the Universalist ministry. 

G. H. Leining, Chairman, 
_ 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE: 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
State Universalist Convention will convene in the 
parlors of the Universalist church in Syracuse, N. Y., 


Feb, 23, 1931, at 1.30 p. m., for the examination of 
Mr. Clayton V. B. Wilkins “as to his fitness in pur- 
pose, character and abilities for the ministry of the 
Universalist Church.” 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ese 
WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 


The next meeting of the Universalist Woman’s 
Alliance of Boston and Vicinity will be Friday, 
Feb. 20, 1931, at 11 a. m., in the Roxbury Uni- 
versalist church. Speaker, Rev. Lawrence Breed 
Walker. Subject, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln.’’ All are 
cordially invited to be present. 

Eugenie Hanscom, Secretary. 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Fellowship granted to Dilworth Lupton, Unitarian, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and to Paul Harmon Chapman, 
Unitarian, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Letter of license to ordained clergyman granted 
to William Alexander Wilson. 

Harry M. Wright, Chairman. 
*x * 
INDIANA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Mr. W. G. Dotterer appeared before the exam- 
ining board of Indiana Dec. 30, at the Logansport 
church. The board agreed as to his worthiness to 
become a minister of the Universalist faith. 

Sunday, Feb. 15, at 2 p. m., has been selected as 
the date for the ordination service at the Galveston 
church. 

Forest C. Wood, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Ellen A. Stillings 


Miss Ellen Annette Stillings, a teacher in the 
Lowell, Mass., public schools for almost half a cen- 
tury, died at her home Thursday evening, Jan. 22, 
at the age of seventy-six years, eleven months and 
twenty-eight days. 

She was born in Lowell, the daughter of Joseph 
and Wealthy (Hendee) Stillings, was educated in 
the Lowell schools and, after teaching in Dracut for 
some time, she accepted a position at the Eliot 
School in Lowell. She served at that school as a 
teacher and later as principal and retired from ac- 
tive duties about six years ago. 

She was very prominent in school activities, was 
one of the sponsors of the teachers’ pension bill, was 
connected with the Teachers’ Annuity Guild and was 
also a director of the Lowell Teachers’ Organization. 

Miss Stillings was also prominent in the Univer- 
salist church, and was a Sunday school teacher at 
Grace Universalist Church for over forty years. 
She represented Grace Church at both state and 
national conventions, was a member of the state 
missionary department of the Universalist Church, 
the Women’s Mission Circle of Grace Church and 
the Women’s Social Union. 

Miss Stillings recently took a trip around the 
world and made a special visit to the Universalist 
Mission in Japan. She was at one time a patroness 
of the Old Ladies’ Home and also a member of the 
Middlesex Woman’s Club. 

Funeral services were held Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 25. 


Mrs. Edwin C. Sweetser 


“To live in the hearts we leave behind is not to 
die.’’ And one of those who will continue to fill a 
large place in the hearts of those who knew and 
loved her is Mrs. Mary T. Sweetser, who heard the 
call none may deny on Tuesday, Jan. 13. 

She had been ill with grippe only a few days, but 
an already weakened heart was unable longer to 
respond to the demands made upon it and the end 
came very suddenly. 

Mrs. Sweetser was born in Peoria, Illinois, Dec. 20, 
1859, the daughter of Sidney and Diantha (West) 
Pulsifer. About 1878 the family moved to Phila- 
delphia. Here on June 27, 1882, she married Edwin 
C. Sweetser, for forty-two years the honored minis- 
ter of the Church of the Messiah and a leader in the 
denomination. 

With him she faithfully served the church for 
many years. Quiet and unassuming, but sympathet- 
ic, charitable, thoughtful, kind,{she’endeared her- 
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self not only to the members of the church but to 
an ever widening number of friends beyond this 
circle, by all of whom she will be greatly missed. 

The children, who have the heartfelt sympathy 
of these friends, are Sidney P., whose home is in 
Albany, Edith (Philadelphia), Marion (Los An- 
geles) and Norman (New York). 


Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Sage 


Mrs. Mary E. Sage, widow of Dr. N. S. Sage, a 
Universalist minister, died Nov. 11, 1930. Although 
Mr. Sage has been dead twelve years, Mrs. Sage 
never forgot that she was called to be a minister’s 
wife. Her home was always open to any commit- 
tee or social meetings of the church, or any of its 
branches. As far as she was able she carried on the 
work she had delighted helping her husband do. 

She is survived by two daughters, Mrs. Bertha 
Hance of Nucla, Col., and Mrs. Etta Zatterstrom of 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Funeral services were held in the Congregational 
ehurch of Nucla, Col., a good friend reading the 
burial service, as there is no minister nearer than 
sixty miles and across a mountain range from Nucla. 


George L. Folsom 


George L. Folsom died at his home in North Stock- 
holm N. Y., Jan. 16, after an illness of two years. Mr. 
Folsom was seventy-five years old, always a resident 
of the town of Stockholm. He was twice married. 
His first wife, Lois M. Blodgett, died several years 
ago. She was the mother of his children, Rev. Milo 
G. Folsom of Pittsfield, Me., Mrs. Vernon Marsh of 
Winthrop, N. Y., and Mr. Carl Folsom of Gabriels, 
N. Y. Besides his widow, Mrs. Lillian Folsom of 
North Stockholm, he also leaves four grandchildren, 
Frederick M. Folsom and Lois J. Folsom, students in 
St. Lawrence University. and Miss Edna Folsom and 
Miss Verona Folsom of Gab:iels, N. Y. Mr. Fol- 
som was a carpenter by trade, he was an honest, in- 
dustrious man, giving his best and interested in the 
movements for the betterment of society. 

Funeral services were conducted by Prof. H. P. 
Morrell of St. Lawrence University. 


Religions and Philosophies 


in the 
United States of America 


Compiled by 
JULIUS A. WEBER 


Being a symposium of articles explaining the fundamental 
principles and historical background of over fifty religions 
and philosophies. 

Each article has either been contributed by or approved by 
the headquarters of the denomination and is published un- 
changed as submitted, and is therefore authoritative. 


Price $2.50 
For Sale by the 
Universalist Publishing House 
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as IRIS COLLECTION 
also 1 beautiful Pink for prompt ord- 50 
ers. Alllabeled; prepaid; fullinstruc- 
tions, only 50c. Would retail for $2.25. Three 
collections for dollar bill. Planted by April 
20th, should bloom in May. Order now — 
shipment made right time. You will love this big, little 
collection—sweetest offer we ever made. List of ten beau- 


1, ch collections and Iris literature free. 
OUWELL ris FIELDS, ~— :: Carlinville, Illinois 


fighting 


Three large, fragrant, 50¢c Reds; 3 
large, tall, fragrant, 50¢ Lavenders; 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? — 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Cologne Cathedral 
and the Storied Rhine 


will furnish rest and diversion 
after full days in Holland and 
Belgium. 


A Day on the Rhine 


and a restful night in Wies- 
baden will furnish a prelude 
for a trip through the Black 
Forest to Heidelberg and its 
Schloss dominating the town 
with its magnificent ruins. 

Saunter in the streets with 
Heidelberg students and hear 
delightful music in the lovely 
gardens. Enjoy another night’s 
repose and then on to Nurem- 
berg (an isle of Medievalism 
in a welter of Modernism). 
Here we rest in anticipation of 
festivities in Prague (of which 
more later). 


The Universalist European 
Good Will Tour Sails from 
Montreal, June 17, 1931 
and insure choice 


: ! 
f om ‘Now: reservation. Your 


minister will accept your deposit. Or 
see any agent of 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Bostan, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


The Little Hill Farm Cruisings in Old Schoharie 


By 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Author of 
“‘Nature Cruisings,’”’ ‘“‘Cruisings Cross Country,”’ 
“‘Cruisings Around a Changing World,’’ and 
“The Little Corner Never Conquered.’’ 


Contents 


Rest at the Farm. 

Rainy Days at the Farm. 

Going Down to Stadje. 

Knee Deep in June. 

Making Improvements, 

Further Improvements. 

Acton and Reaction. 

All Kinds of Wood for the Fire. 
Work on the Farm. 

Walks with Motives. 

Days Which Stood Out. 

Joseph’s View and Various Things. 
The Cemetery Bee. s 
The Church in the Hollow. 

Our Faithful Car. 

The Old Home of Owen D. Young. 
In the Country of Fenimore Cooper. 
When Every Bush Was Ablaze. 

In Late October. 

A Country Wedding. 

Going Home to Vote. 

Christmas at the Old Home. 


A New Cruising Classic 
Two hundred pages, sixteen illustrations 


A beautiful book for all who know and love “‘The Hills.” 
Price $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEGLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instruetors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Afass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 

mmercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Grduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 


Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


Psychology is where the astute police 
give out the robbery loss at double the 
actual figure, thus stirring up suspicion 
among the assistant thugs that they were 
short-changed.—Detroit News. 

* * 

He: “‘Did you enjoy your trip to Europe 
last summer?”’ 

She: “No. All I can say is, that for a 
Cook’s tour the food was terrible.”— 
College Humor, 

* * 

Check-up made since the wife of Mayor 
William Hale Thompson, Chicago, was 
robbed of her jewelry, indicates that King 
George has a water-tight alibi—Ohio 
State Journal. 

* ok 

Mrs. Newlywed: “I’m sorry, dear, but 
dinner is a little burnt to-night.” 

Mr. Newlywed: ‘‘What? Did they 
have a fire at the delicatessen to-day?’’— 
Pathfinder. 

The courts have ruled that a college can 
compel its students to get vaccinated. 
We wish the same ruling could be extended 
to getting them educated.—San Diego 
Union. 

ok * 

Ii you join the Successful Endowment 
Assn. 3 mos. before marriage or birth you 
will have 3 times as much money for the 
occasion.—Ad in the Houston Chronicle. 

* * 

First Father: “I saw my car on the 
street, to-day.” 

Second Father: ‘‘Yes, it’s a pretty small 
world after all.”’—College Humor. 

* * 

The bottom of the depression has been 
reached; upon unfolding a new shirt yes- 
terday, L. O. T. discovered there was only 
one pin in it.—Detroit News. 

* * 

Applicant: “I’ve come to take the exam- 
ination for detective.” 

Examiner: “All right. Let’s see you 
look baffled.””—Pathfinder. 

It is a national asset that so few of our 
misfortunes last long enough for Congress to 
get around to doing something about them. 
—San Diego Union. 

* * 

It now appears that the coffee situation 
is the chief cause for the revolution in 
Brazil. We've tasted coffee like that, too. 
—Judge. 

There’s one thing we like about the 
song, “On the Road to Mandalay.” It 
can’t be crooned.—Life. 

+ ae 

Naturally, Senator Norris is opposed to 
joining a third party. He already belongs 
to two.—Toledo Blade. 

* * 
WHAT IS A DRY? An Editorial.— 
From the Cover of the Christian Century. 


= 
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George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ‘“Why join any 
church?” and ‘‘Why join the Universalist Church?’ 


The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 


The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 


It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents per copy. Six copies for $3.60. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 

Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 

Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 

Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 

All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 

Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 

The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 

An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social- 
service and applied Christianity. 

Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


